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You have to think 
before firing 
The Smith & Wesson Automatic is fund. 

amentally different from all others. The 
automatic safety is under the trigger guard. 
It cannot be operated by the same pressure 
that pulls the trigger. Neither can it bere- 
leased by direct pressure of the hand in 
grasping the butt. 


Smith & Wesson 


Automatic 


“The gun that makes you think ’’ 


Requires a double motion of the middle finger to release the automatic safety, and 
this motion can be made only with definite purpose. No one can. discharge the 
Smith & Wesson unintentionally. 

And the Aand operated, non-automatic safety makes the gun doubly safe. With 
it the mechanism can be locked completely, so that it is mechanically impossible to 
pull the trigger. 


Easiest to load 


The recoil spring can be instantly disconnected so that the ‘‘bolt’’ may be drawn 
back and pistol loaded with little effort, a feature found in no other automatic. 
And you can easi/y tell whether or not the gun is loaded 





Easiest to clean 





sy releasing a simple, but unique catch, the Smith & Wesson may be opened up 
for cleaning without removing a single part. No chance to lose some tiny 
screw and put the whole gun out of cominission. 





The special caliber 





Protects you automatically from cheap or unsuitable ammunition. The sS. & W. 
35 Automatic Cartridge is made especially for this gun. 
Add to these features S. & W. mechanical perfection and S. & W. accuracy, and 
you have the superior Smith & Wesson Automatic, the gun you should own. 
Ask your dealer for the Smith & Wesson Automatic to-day. 
Write for free booklet describing gun in detat/ 


SMITH & WESSON, 725Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 
For over 50 years makers of Superior Firearms | 
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A MIX-UP WITH A TROOP OF LIONS 


J. ALDEN LORING 


(FIELD NATURALIST FOR THE ROOSEVELT PARTY IN AFRICA) 


To fully appreciate the danger of lion 
hunting, a person should visit the little 
cemetery at Nairobi, British East Af- 
rica, with some one who can show him 
the graves of those unfortunate hunt- 
ers who have been killed by these mam- 
moth cats. Gruesome though such an 
experience may be, it serves as an ob- 
ject lesson to the green hunter who has 
just arrived in the country, and proves 
to- him the need of being cautious, cool 
and accurate in his aim. 

I feel safe in saying that inexperi- 
enced sportsmen do not at first realize 
the great danger of lion hunting. They 
take it for granted that one or two 
well-placed bullets from a modern high- 
power rifle are sufficient to stop the 
charge of any so-called dangerous an- 
imal. Often such is the case; but again 
several balls in vital spots will fail to 
kill a lion before it has succeeded in 
killing the hunter. 

It_ is too often true that sportsmen 
who are killed, or are mortally wound- 
ed by lions, have placed their lives in 
jeopardy by following wounded an- 
imals into thickets or into tall grass, 
where the meeting is almost certain to 
be at close range and unexpected. And 
yet many an experienced lion hunter 


has been mauled when the conditions 
were such that an ‘‘accident’’—as the 
English call a mauling—seemed im- 
possible. 

At the Norfolk Hotel in Nairobi, one 
hears so many exciting lion stories that 
he might easily conclude that ‘‘Simba’’ 
—the Swahili name for the lhon—trav- 
eled about the veld with a chip on his 
shoulder, waiting for some one to 
knock it off. Quite the reverse, how- 
ever, for with the exception of the ha- 
bitual ‘‘man-eaters,’’ the King of 
Beasts is not a half bad fellow when 
allowed to have his own way. There 
are few instances where he has at- 
tacked a person without just provoca- 
tion. When discovered at a distance 
and not molested, he invariably tries 
to escape, and even after being wound- 
ed at a range of, say, not less than a 
hundred yards, he usually skulks into 
a thicket. But should you suddenly 
come upon him at close range or wound 
him within a range of fifty yards, then 
look out, for there will surely be trou- 
ble. Don’t stop shooting to watch the 
effect of your bullets, but keep on fir- 
ing so long as there is sign of life in 
his body, for once a lion charges he will 


not stop until either you or he is dead. 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S CAMP IN THE SOTIK. 


With ‘‘man-eating’’ lions it is quite 
different. They do most of their’ grue- 
some work at night when the unsus- 
pecting victims are asleep and the 
campfires are burning low. The child- 
ish natives fall an easy prey to their 
stealth and cunning, and the number of 
poor wretches that are killed in a year 
is astonishing. A single ‘‘man-eating’’ 
lion has been known to kill thirty na- 
tives within a few months’ time. Fre- 
quently the British government is com- 
pelled to close a section of the country 
to travel until some ferocious ‘‘man- 
eater,’’ who has been making nightly 
raids upon the people, has been killed. 

Within a day’s march of Neari we 
camped one night by a beautiful stream 
which only a few weeks before had 
been the scene of no fewer than twenty 
deaths by these dreaded night prowlers. 
A low thorn-brush inclosure, twenty 


feet in diameter, was pointed out to us 
as the spot where most of the men were 
taken. 

But aside from accidents while hunt- 
ing, few white men are killed by ‘‘man- 
eating’’ lions, for white mer seldom 
venture far from civilization without 
firearms, and at night they sleep in 
close tents, keep fires burning and 
armed guards watching over the camp. 
The natives, on the other hand, use 
little caution to protect themselves, and 
a lion can easily spring over the low 
brush enclosure that they sometimes 
sleep in. 

Some of the African tribes do not 
hesitate to attack lions with spears, 
even though they know that usually it 
will result in the death or serious in- 
jury of one or more of them. 

We were camped in the Sotik coun- 
try, on the North N’Guasso Nyero 
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River, where lions were abundant. One 
afternoon a young Englishman named 
Chapman, who was traveling through 
the country selling and trading sheep 
with the Masai tribe, camped near by. 
We spent a pleasant evening together, 
and during the course of our conver- 
sation he mentioned that he had never 
shot a lion, but was anxious to get the 
opportunity. He showed us an anti- 
quated single-shot rifle, and asked if 
we thought it powerful enough to do 
the work, and we expressed a doubt. 
The following morning he broke camp 
and moved over to a Masai village, 
some twenty miles away. 

About supper time, two days later, 
I stepped to the tent door, and gazing 
across the veld opposite camp, saw a 
man leading a mule on which was 
perched a vervy wabbly object resem- 
bling a native. As they drew near, I 
discovered that it was Chapman’s tent 
‘‘boy’’ leading the animal, and that the 
wabbly object was one of his porters. 

They slowly plodded into camp, and 
the tent ‘‘boy’’ handed Doctor Mearns, 
our physician and surgeon, a note from 
Chapman. The Doctor opened the let- 
ter and began reading, while the in- 
jured man, his arms and legs bandaged 
in pieces of cloth, was helped from the 
mule and sank to the ground. 

The note told us that Chapman had 
attacked a troop of lions in a thick 
brush and wounded two of them, one 
of which had charged the party and 
had mauled the porter. The poor fel- 
low was badly injured. Both of his legs 
and arms were bitten and scratched, 
and his thumb was crushed. Doctor 
Mearns washed out and sterilized the 
wounds and then wrapped them in 
clean bandages, and we made the man 
as comfortable as we could. The tent 
‘*boy’’ was then sent back to Chap- 
man’s camp with the mule. 

At breakfast time the next morning 
who should appear but the same boy, 
this time riding the mule. He carried 
another note from his master saying 
that after his fight the Masai had at- 
tacked the lions and that two of the 
men were badly mauled. He wanted 


the Doctor to come over as soon as pos- 
sible and attend them. 

The Doctor left immediately and re- 
turned late that evening, and this is 
the story he told: 

‘‘Chapman had camped near a Masai 
‘kraal,’ and after selling the villagers 
a few sheep, he asked them if they 
knew where there were any lions? In 











AFTBER RECEIVING TREATMENT BY 
DR. MEARNS. 


reply they took him to a thicket that 
eventually proved to be the lair of a 


troop of lions. It was then late in the 
evening, so the Englishman decided to 
postpone his attack until the following 
day. 

‘*Soon after daylight Chapman re- 
turned with his boys, and sneaking up 
to the thicket he saw two half-grown 
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cubs playing at the skirting. He opened 
fire and wounded them, but they bolted 
out of sight into the brush before he 
could dispatch them. He ecireled the 
brush patch several times, but could 
not find them, so he determined to send 
in his boys to drive them out, a danger- 
ous undertaking. 

‘*Reluctantly the blacks entered the 
lair and began shouting and beating 
the brush with sticks, while Chapman, 
on the outside a few rods in advance, 
waited for the lions to appear. Half of 
the thicket had been driven over with- 
out a lion being seen. Finally a beater 
found one of the lions dead, and it was 
dragged into the open. This discovery 
somewhat encouraged the men and 
they returned to the brush more wil- 
lingly. 

‘*There still remained about one hun- 
dred yards of the thicket to be driven, 
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yet not a live lion had been seen or 
heard, and Chapman was beginning to 
think that the ones he had seen the 
evening before must have escaped dur- 
ing the night. Suddenly a large lioness 
stepped from cover and calmly stood 
gazing at the Englishman. As he raised 
his rifle and was taking aim, two more 
lions appeared some distance farther 
on, Chapman fired, and when the bul- 
let struck the lioness she gave a deep, 
hoarse growl, and wheeling about, 
charged him. The distance between 
them was so short that he did not have 
time to reload. The infuriated beast 
was almost upon him when one of the 
porters on the edge of the brush 
jumped from cover directly in the path 
of the charging brute. 

‘‘The poor fellow discovered his mis- 
take too late, for as he turned to run 
back, the lioness reared, and burying 
its teeth in the man’s shoulder, bore 
him to the earth. The man and the cat 
tumbled. about on the ground while 
Chapman worked frantically to reload 
his rifle. 

‘‘At that moment the Masai guide 
bounded up to the struggling pair, and 
crouching behind his rhinoceros-hide 
shield, poised his spear in the air and 
drove the steel shaft into the lion’s 
body. Growling savagely, the lion 
dropped its victim and turned upon the 
Masai. Chapman had reloaded by this 
time, and he managed to shoot the an- 
imal through its shoulder before it had 
a chance to maul the guide. 

‘“‘Chapman’s narrow escape con- 
vinced him that he had better not at- 
tack any more lions with his single- 
shot rifle, so after attending to his 
wounded porter he started back to 
camp. He had gone only a short. dis- 
tance when he met a party of Masai 
warriors who had been attracted by 
the shooting. They were heavily armed 
with their tribal weapon spears, and 
after they had- heard what had taken 
place, they wanted Chapman to return 
with them and kill the other lions, but 
he refused to go. 

‘‘The Masai were insistant. They 
said that they would go whether or not 
he accompanied them, so finally he 
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gave his rifle to one of his boys and 
sent him back with the natives while 
he continued on with the wounded 
porter. 

**On arriving at the lair, the warriors 
took positions on the outside of the 
thicket and sent several men inside to 
drive out the lions. In a few minutes 
the shouts of the beaters told that a 
lion had been started, but the animal 
kept so close under cover that there 
was no opportunity to spear it. The 
beaters had worked along to the end 
of the thicket, when suddenly a large 
black-maned lion rushed from cover 
within a few yards of two warriors. 
Both of the men hurled their spears 
at the animal. One of them missed his 
mark, but the spear from the other 
struck the lion in the flank, and it 
turned and bouded back to cover. 

‘‘The lion could be heard snarling, 
growling and thrashing about in the 
brush in an effort to extract the spear 
from its side. , From the swaying of 
the bushes the Masai saw that the an- 


imal was working its way into a dense 
part of the thicket, so they thought it 
best to leave him in hope that he would 
soon die from his wounds. 

‘*The beaters worked around behind 
the wounded lion as they supposed, and 
again commenced to beat the brush 


for other lions. They had not given 
the spearmen time to properly distrib- 
ute themselves since the last encounter, 
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however. Only one man had reached 
the far side of the thicket when a deep 
guttural growl was heard. The next 
instant the wounded lion bolted out of 
the brush close to the solitary spear- 
man, and catching sight of him, threw 
up its tail and charged. 

‘‘The Masai, crouching behind his 
shield, his spear poised in’ the air, 
waited until the brute was almost upon 
him, then with a gentle flirt of his 
wrist he sent the keen-bladed weapon 
into the lion’s shoulder and out on the 
opposite side fully eighteen inches. 
The lion struck the uplifted shield, and 
reaching over it, seized the man by the 
shoulder and the two sank to the 
ground. 

‘‘Had the other spearmen been pres- 
ent to follow up the attack, the man’s 
life might have been saved, but as it 
was, after he had once thrown his wea- 
pon he was helpless, for these people 
carry only one spear, relying upon 
their kinsmen for help when needed. 

‘‘A 16-year-old boy who chanced to 
be tending cattle nearby, had been 
watching the hunt, and was only a few 
rods away when the lion attacked the 
Masai. Seeing the plight his comrade 
was in he rushed to his assistance, and 
with only a club-stick for a weapon, 
began beating the great cat on the 
head. A few blows were sufficient to 
make the shaggy-maned creature leave 
the man he was mauling and spring 
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upon the brave little herder. Only a 
few moments elapsed before a score of 
spearmen arrived and riddled the an- 
imai with spears, but the poor little 
fellow had been mortally wounded.’’ 

Doctor Mearns made three trips from 
our camp to the village in an effort to 
save the lives of these two natives, but 
both of them died of blood poisoning. 
When the news reached us that they 
were dead, the Doctor said: ‘‘Loring, 
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during my career as an army surgeon 
and doctor in Indian campaigns, in 
Cuba and in the Philippine Islands, | 
saw and heard of a great many cases 
of bravery, but never have I known of 
a boy so young entering a conflict 
which he must have known meant cer- 
tain death. It seems a pity that such 
an act of bravery should pass without 
some recognition from a civilized peo- 
ple.”’ 
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To a Derelict Automobile 


(Author’s Note.—On top of the Continental 
pathetic figure, deserted.) 


Strange shape! Out in the withered grass 
Beside the trail—time-scarred and bare— 

Where mountain airs and blistering sun 
Have free course at thee standing there. 


Just as a bison might have stood 
With mortal wound but up-raised head, 
About to fall, yet long would stand, 
And trembling to the fall—was dead! 


Upon the height tall pines look down 
And murmur low in threating mood, 
As if to hold in death that which 
In life they had not understood. 


Divide a worn-out automobile was left, a 


The crags in wonder, too, look on 
At thy replacement of the day 

When horsés’ bones and man’s ofttimes 
Were left along there to decay. 


And this thy end! How lucky thou! 
The summit not yet to have passed. 
I'd ask no better fate, than that 
I might thus reach the top at last. 


To feel the top beneath my foot! 

That once my youthful hopes defied! 
Yet not to feel the losing fight 

Of going down the further side. 


J. A. DUNGAN, M.D. 





FIRST ASCENT OF THE GRAND TETON 


ARTHUR W. STEVENS 


Anyone who has ever visited West- 
ern Wyoming or Eastern Idaho knows 
the Teton Peaks; and the readers of 
Outdoor Life who have not had the 
privilege of visiting that region are 
familiar with the peaks through the 
excellent pictures taken by Mr. Leek. 
Legend tells us that some time in the 
prehistoric past the Grand Teton, the 
highest of the group, was ascended by 
a white man. In the four years that 
I lived within sight of the Tetons I did 
not learn anything more definite than 
that regarding this first and, so far as 
I know, only ascent of the main peak. 
It was, therefore, with much pleasure 
that I stumbled onto a full account of 
the ascent, ana I am passing the knowl- 
edge on to others who, I know, will be 
interested. 

From 1867 to 1879 the United States 
government maintained in the West a 
scientific expedition under the direc- 
tion of Dr. F. V. Hayden. This party, 
which was the forerunner of the pres- 
ent Geological Survey, was known as 
the United States Geological Survey of 
the Territories, or more familiarly as 
the Hayden Survey. In 1872, by reason 
of liberal appropriation, two parties 
were maintained in the field. The sec- 
ond, or Snake River Division, was 
under the direction of James Steven- 
son, and this party spent the summer 
in exploring the upper Snake River 
region and the newly created Yellow- 
stone Park. They had for their guide 
Beaver Dick, who was one of the first 
settlers in that region. One of the 
tasks laid out for them was to locate 
definitely the Teton Mountains, and it 
was Mr. Stevenson and one of his men, 
Mr. N. P. Langford, who, on July 29, 
1872, made the first ascent of the 
Grand Teton. The trip to the top and 
back was made in one day ‘‘from a 
temporary camp previously formed at 
the nearest convenient point in the 
right-hand fork of the cafion of West 
Teton Creek.’’ There were eleven men 


in the party, but only five of them 
reached the ‘‘saddle,’’ or depression, to 
the south of the Grand Teton. One of 
the men, Mr. Bradley, dropped out 
here, and two more, Hamp and Spen- 
cer, quit within three hundred feet of 
the top of the mountain, leaving only 
Stevenson and Langford to make the 
final climb. The sketch which accom- 
panies the account shows that their 
route was from south to north along 
the western face of the range to the 
saddle, and then up the south side of 
the great peak itself. 

The party had intended to carry a 
mercury barometer to the top, but 
through some misunderstanding the in- 
strument was left behind. Mr. Brad- 
ley’s failure to accompany his com- 
panions beyond the saddle was due to 
his waiting too long for the barometer 
to be brought forward. Mr. Steven- 
son’s aneroid indicated the elevation of 
the peak as about 13,400 feet, but gra- 
dienter measurements taken by Mr. 
Hering, another member of the party, 
gave an elevation of 13,858, which is 
very near that (13,747) established by 
more recent measurements made by the 
Geological Survey. 

The most remarkable discovery made 
by the party was the evidence of a 
previous ascent. On a pinnacle adja- 
cent to the summit, and but little lower. 
they found a number of granite slabs 
that had been placed on end, forming 
a rude shelter six or seven feet in diam- 
eter and about three feet high. The 
shelter seemed to be very old. Quoting 
from the report: 

‘“While on the surrounding rocks 
there is not a particle of dust or sand, 
yet the bottom of this inclosure is cov- 
ered with a bed of minute particles of 


granite, not larger than the grains of 
common sand, which must have been 


worn off by the elements from the ver- 


tical blocks until it is nearly a foot in 


depth. There is every appearance that 


these granite slabs had been placed in 
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their present position by Indians, as a 
protection from the wind, many cen- 
turies ago.”’ 

By reason of their being the first 
white men to reach the summit, Steven- 
son and Langford had the right to name 
the mountain, and they took advantage 
of that opportunity to honor their chief, 
and named the peak Mount Hayden. It 
would seem that this name should be 
perpetuated, not only out of honor to 
those early explorers, but also to give 
the mountain a distinctive name. The 


name Grand Teton is certainly descrip- 
tive, but to one hearing it for the first 
time it seems not a distinctive name, 
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pictures from the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, but was informed that the ‘‘Sur- 
vey has no appropriation out of which 
photographs can be made, nor is it al- 
lowed to sell photographs and reim- 
burse itself with money.’’ Some very 
interesting and valuable photographs 
are thus lost to the world unless some 
one ean persuade the government to dig 
them out of their hiding place and make 
them available to the public. 

Most of the information contained in 
this article was obtained from the Sixth 
Annual Report of the United States Ge- 
ological Survey of the Territories, 1872. 
A complete and rather highly colored 
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THE THREE TETONS, LOOKING EAST. 


COPIED FROM THE SIXTH ANNUAL 


but rather a means only of distinguish- 
ing it from the other peaks of the same 
group. 

Not the least remarkable part of the 
work of the expedition is that done by 
W. H. Jackson, the photographer. At 
that time films and dry plates were un- 
known. All the pictures were taken on 
wet plates which had to be made up on 
the spot and develuped immediately. 
In spite of the great difficulties under 
which he worked, a catalogue of Mr. 
Jackson’s photographs for that summer 
shows that he brought out forty-five 
11x 14 views, 160 8x 10 and 145 stereo- 
scopic. The few specimens that I have 
seen of his work are fully as good as 
the work of any modern photographer. 
I tried to get copies of some of these 


SHOWING BY DOTTED LINE THE ROUTE OF ASCENT 
REPORT OF THE HAYDEN SURVEY. 


account of the trip, written by Mr. 
Langford, occurs in Seribner’s Monthly 
for June, 1873. Both of these publica- 
tions are still available. 

As the above description of the ‘‘first 
ascent of the Grand Teton’’ differs 
from a report published in Outdoor 
Life for November, 1898, and written 
by William O. Owen, then state auditor 
of Wyoming, we take the liberty of re- 
publishing Mr. Owen’s account here- 
with. Whatever evidence of authen- 
ticity may surround the Stevenson- 
Langford ascent, we can say without 
prejudice that at the time the Owen 
party ascended the peak there was no 
doubt that they reached the top and that 
there was the evidence mentioned by 
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Mr. Owen of their having been the first 
white men to ascend the peak to its 
summit.—Editor. 

The renowned peak bearing the title 
of the Grand Teton is twenty miles 
south of Yellowstone Park and twelve 
miles within the boundaries of Wyom- 
ing. By its awful reach heavenward it 
dominates the entire Teton range, com- 
pletely dwarfing a host of other. peaks 
which rise from the Gros Ventre and 
neighboring ranges. 

Extensive preparations were made for 
the ascent. and August 5, 1898, selected 
as the date for our departure. It re- 
quired a three days’ drive from Market 
Lake, the nearest railway station, to 
reach Menor’s Ferry in Jackson’s Hole, 
the outfitting point for our trip. Me. 
nor’s is on Snake River, seven miles 
southeast of the peak, and our luggage 
from this point was conveyed by packs. 

We left the ferry August 10th and 
reached timber line at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Here we made permanent 
camp at 9,000 feet above sea, and the 
party did me the honor of naming our 
quarters ‘‘Camp Owen.’’ 


An abrupt rise of about a thousand 
feet from the bottom of the cafion and 
we encountered the largest glacier on 
the peak. Leaving the glacier, we now 
began the ascent of the steep snow 
slope on the east side of the ‘‘Saddle,’’ 
and after a hand-and-toe climb of about 
900 feet over a thirty-five degree slope 
reached its crest, at an altitude of 11,700 
feet. We stood directly between the 
Grand and Middle Tetons, and, turning 
to our right, went northeast over the 
steep and rugged comb of the ‘‘Sad- 
dle,’’ following precisely the path of 
Messrs. Stevenson and Langford in their 
unsuccessful attempt of 1872. 

Leaving the ‘‘Saddle,’’ we now en- 
countered the body of the peak, and 
the slope sharpened abruptly to one of 
forty-five or fifty degrees. An ex- 
tremely toilsome ascent of 1,600 feet 
from the ‘‘Saddle’’ landed us at the 
enclosure described by Stevenson and 
Langford and Professor A. D. Wilson, 
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of the United States Geological Survey. 

From this enclosure the wall of the 
Grand Teton could be seen to the very 
summit, being only 800 feet to the east. 
It is all but vertical and seemed entirely 
inaccessible. Nothing but naked gran- 
ite, ice and snow for 600 feet and seem- 
ingly without hold for hand or foot. 

Passing northward we discovered a 
narrow ledge or shelf formed by several 
immense blocks of granite which had be- 
come partially detached from the main 
wall and which overhung the Grand 
Cafion, falling sheer 3,000 feet. What 
this shelf might lead to no man knew, 
but it was the only avenue of promise, 
and we proceeded immediately to make 
the attempt. 

Fifty feet of crawling brought us to a 
rock platform of sufficient area to ac- 
commodate the party, and we stood up- 
right once more to breathe like men. A 
narrow shelf, half the width of a man’s 
body, extended northward from the plat- 
form, and by all but superhuman effort 
we succeeded in worming along this nar- 
row ledge for a distance of forty feet. 
But one man could pass at a time, and 
then only by lying flat on the stomach 
and using the toes and abdominal mus- 
eles as the propelling power. Sheer 
down from this shelf falls the cafion 
wall, 300 feet. 

We now stood at the bottom of a crev- 
ice which seemed to lead toward the sum- 
mit, and by hard work we ascended 
fifty feet to its head, to find ourselves 
face to face with another climb more 
diffieult than the first. There were 
four in the party, however, and, having 
an abundance of rope, we passed the 
second crevice without accident. 

The slope of this granite wall is from 
sixty to seventy degrees, and it is a 
climb of unusual difficulty and danger. 
The entire six hundred feet is smooth, 
glassy granite, overhanging the grand 
eafion, and should the climber slip at 
any stage of its ascent nothing but the 
bottom of that awful depth would stop 
his descent. It is a rock climb pure and 
simple, the only snow and ice being that 
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which lodges in the crevices for the 
slope itself is too steep and smooth to 
hold. it. 

Climbing this west face we finally 
reached a point one hundred feet below 
the summit, and, turning to the south, 
passed around to the east side, skirting 
the immense snow field on the south- 
east face of the peak. 

The slopes coming up from that direc- 
tion are frightfully steep and a slip on 
this snow field would launch a man with 
a single bound full half a mile to the 
bench which borders the cafion. 

We passed the snow in safety and all 
danger was over. An easy climb of a 


few feet confronted us and almost run- 
ning up the slope, at 4 o’clock p. m., 
we stepped upon the topmost rock of 
the mighty Teton, 13,800 feet above the 
No human being had ever been 


sea. 
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there before. Not a stone was turned. 
No. semblance of a monument. Not the 
slightest shadow of a record of previous 
ascent. Everything just as nature left it. 

The actual summit is a comb of gran- 
ite twenty-seven feet northeast and 
southwest with a maximum thickness of 
fourteen feet, by far the greatest por- 
tion having a breadth much less than a 
horse’s back. 

We chiseled our names in the granite 
and planted the Rocky Mountain Club’s 
colors to wave where flag never waved 
before. Two days later the banner and 
our stone monument on the summit were 
seen by Mr. T. M. Bannon of the United 
States Geological Survey, now operating 
in Jackson’s Hole, and within four days 
the monument was seen repeatedly 
through field glasses by numerous set- 
tlers in the valley. 








CLOUDS BANKED UP LIKE SEA BILLOWS. 


A scene photographed in California at an elevation of 9,000 feet, by Will W. Maxey of Los 
Angeles, while on a camping trip. 
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HIDE IS SHOWN IN CENTER OF 


PRECEDING ILLUSTRATION 


TRAILING THE BIG BROWN BEARS 
OF ALASKA 


HERBERT LEE 


In response to your request for a 
story of some of Mrs. Lee’s achieve- 
ments in hunting and killing brown 
bears, I am sending you a sketch of 
some of our outdoor experiences lead- 
ing up te and including the details of 
the hunt when she killed her first brown 
bear. 

On March 21, 1910, we moved into a 
deserted prospector’s cabin, situated at 
the mouth of a small stream, locally 
known as Big River, some two or three 
miles south of Gypsum postoffice and 
about twenty-five miles from Tenakee 
all on Chichagof Island, Alaska. 

We had what we thought a suitable 
outfit and were bent on spending the 
summer there bear hunting, prospecting, 
ete. Up to that time Mrs. Lee had 
hunted and killed such shore birds and 


water fowl as we have, beside deer, us- 
ing for the latter a .32-20 or .25-35, 
though at target she frequently fired 
the heavier rifles. 
~ T was more than anxious to have her 
kill an Alaskan brown bear and as she 
shared my enthusiasm in the matter, 
when we landed on the beach at Big 
River, on the date mentioned, our bat- 
tery contained a brand new bear gun 
for Mrs. Lee, the same type and ealiber 
as mine, since she found it convenient tu 
handle and the recoil not objectionable. 
During the next several weeks we 
were busy. With our skiff we collected 
boards from along the beach, put a new 
floor in the cabin, patched the roof, put 
in a window, prepared a small piece of 
ground for garden and fixed up in and 
about camp in general. I neglected to 
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A BEAUTIFUL SMALL SPECIMEN LOCALLY KNOWN AS 


“SILVER-TIP.” 
Killed October 2, 1913, by Mr. Tee. 
black. 
When grown the white is very prominent. 


mention that on the day we first 


reached Big River I dragged and threw 
in the water the earcasses of some eight 
Three had died close up to the 


deer. 
cabin and none of the bodies were more 
than twenty or thirty steps from it. The 
snows of 1909 and 1910 were very 
heavy, and it was said thousands of 
deer starved. All this work in addition 
to my sawing wood, our trips for sea 
bass, to the postoffice once a week, an 
oceasional day spent in roaming along 
the beaches or a ramble up the creek, 
kept us fully occupied. 

As the spring advanced we spent 
much time along the beach with our 
glasses, hoping to get a glimpse of 
Bruin along the mountain side, and as 
soon as the snow permitted us we 
‘‘mushed’’ up the gulches, ridges, etc., 
leading to the main mountain; and it 
was on one of these trips we finally 
found, in a little cafon, not more than 
two or three hundred yards from the 
foothills and possibly a mile from our 
camp, our first bear sign, in the shape 
of a freshly-deserted winter quarter, 
but, as indicated, the bear was not ‘‘to 
home.’’ He had holed up on the down- 
hill side of a big windfall. When we 
made the discovery his only means of 
exit was through a big hole in the snow 


At a distance it looks coal 
It is, however, mixed with white hair; presumably a 2-year-old. 


above his head. Tis 
needless to say we 
used very great cau- 
tion in making our in- 
vestigations. 

Shortly after this ex- 
perience we discovered 
fresh tracks along the 
ereek near our cabin 
and soon more and 
more, and from our 
success in seeing bears 
we are reminded of Mr. 
Alvord’s Aleut friend, 
Mose’s, remark, ‘‘Plen- 
ty of them but awfully 
searee.”’ 

We kept up our ac- 
tivity, however, but 
when June 10th came, 
Mrs. Lee had not even 
seen a live bear; and 
while I had two to my eredit, both 
were killed when Mrs. Lee was in camp. 
One of those bears was killed not more 
than one-half mile from our cabin. 

I was greatly disappointed at results, 
but neither of us were disposed to give 
up hope or cease our efforts. It was 
practically all daylight now, and at 2 
a. m., June 21, with packs, we started 
up the creek, which we followed some 
two miles or more, and then, turning tu 
the left, commenced to climb the moun- 
tain, a ‘‘saddle’’ in the main divide, im- 
mediately back of Gypsum postoffice. 
This was to be our destination, where 
we intended to spend the evening and 
night. 

When near timberline we discovered 
the front sight of my rifle was miss- 
ing, so we ‘‘fetched up’’ to consider. In 
a little while I got busy. I usually car- 
ried (and this trip was no exception) a 
small box containing a wrench and a 
few extra screw calks, and while doing 
some shoe repairing a day or two before 
I had noticed a couple of 4/8 brass shoe 
nails mixed with the calks. After un- 
successfully trying other woods, I took 
my hunting knife and clipped a small 
piece from my hunting ax handle. With 
pocket knife I soon had a blank fitted 
in the barrel slot, with the brass shoe 
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nail clinched in position (and cut off 
some) for a bead. After reaching tim- 
berline I targeted my rifle at seventy- 
five steps and soon had it in shape for 
at least close-by shooting, anyway, if 
circumstances warranted. 

Reaching the top of the divide, we 
traveled north—possibly a mile—and 
soon reached the ‘‘saddle’’ referred to. 
Dropping down the mountain side a few 
hundred yards we found some scrubby 
spruce and hemlock, much of which was 
dead and suitable for campfire wood. 
After lunch, with coffee made from 
water taken from a little stream that 
had its source in a big snow bank, we 
collected what we thought was sufficient 
wood for the night. About 3 or 4 p. m. 
we went back on top of the divide. The 
weather was delightful, and we con- 
cluded the scenery alone would repay us 
for the hardship of the trip. We could 
see Chatham, Icy and Peril Straits, 
Fresh-water and False Bays, Tenakee 
Inlet, and out to the ‘‘deep blue sea,’’ 
while to the north, as far as the eye 
could see, one snow-capped mountain 
after the other reached its head heaven- 
ward. 

We moved about from ziace to place, 
but up to 6 o’clock could see only deer, 
with plenty of bear sign, though, all 
about. As we walked out the divide 
we came to a thick growth of scrubby 
alders, ferns, ete. Seeing a game trail, 
we started through. After some fifty 
or seventy-five yards we came to a little 
park, and as I stepped out in the open, 
to my right—it seemed but a few yards 
distant—-stood two large brown bears. 
(There are no blacks on this island). I 
had held a piece of brush as my wife 
passed from the alder thicket, and she 
stood to my left and a little back. 

Eliminating all this ‘‘look of hate in 
their bead-like eyes,’’ ‘‘how the bears 
laid their ears flat,’’ ‘‘hot breath,’’ 
‘‘what we thought and did not think’’ 
business, the following is about what 
took place P. D. Q.: I yelled ‘‘Look 
out! Bears!’’ They started to stand up, 
and I at once fired at the nearest one, 
who faced me. With a roar he wheeled, 
and as he exposed his side, I fired twice, 
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and he tumbled down over a bank into 
the alders and devil clubs. As I fired 
the first shot the ‘‘other fellow’’ came 
down and started to ‘‘beat it’? to my 
left and immediately under my line of 
sight as I fired the second and third 
shots. Almost before I could turn, Mrs. 








MRS. LEE AND DICK. 


Lee’s rifle was in action (we were using 
.35-ealiber auto-loading Remingtons) 
with ‘‘bang! bang.’’ At the second shot 
I saw the big fellow go down, or rather 
try to stand on his head, and I felt sure 
she had found his neck. With my rifle 
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pointed towards that groaning, growling 
bunch of hair and bear meat—possibly 
inclined to toss gun and hat in the air— 
I shouted, ‘‘Bully for you! Soak him; 
soak him.’’ as she sent shots three, four 
and five. 

Turning in the direction where my 
bear went over the bank, I saw him run- 
ning across a ‘‘bench’’ below us, and 1 
fired shots four aid five, fearing I was 
having my last look at him; but Mrs. 
Lee had her bear. Just then I presume 
I did not care if mine got away. I was 
decidedly ‘‘het up,’’ and for awhile did 
nothing but shout congratulations to 


Mrs, Lee and say nice things about the 
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It took us till 10:30 to skin him and 
get the skin to camp, and Mrs. Lee used 
it for a mattress, on which she finally 
got an hour’s sleep. With a piece of 
canvas I had made a ‘‘lean-to,’’ which 
protected us from the frosty air, and as 
I kept a good campfire going and we 
were well supplied with woolens and 
sweaters, we did not suffer from the 
eold. It was hard to tell when night 
left off and daylight commenced, but at 
2:20 we were back skinning the bear 
Mrs. Lee had killed, and at 8:30 started 
down the mountain—TI with the skin 
and she with pack bags. 

Instead of going back the divide and 





TENAKEE, 


In the spring of 1911 Mr. and Mrs. 


Remington .35, the distinguished John 
Browning, ete. 

Cooling down, I soon discovered that 
the second shot had mashed the neck 
bone. One hit him in the flank (she 
thinks the first shot) and from the way 
the other three were grouped I suggest- 
ed that her rifle threw a nice pattern. 

We found my bear in a dying condi- 
tion some few hundred yards down the 
mountain among the alders and devil 
clubs, and Mrs. Lee gave him a finishing 
shot, after which his groans soon ceased. 
(My shots four and five both missed.) 





ALASKA, 


Lee each killed fine specimens of brown bear on the mountain at 
right of photograph, about 


half a mile from summit. 


down the creek we made a B-line for 
the beach, and bitterly did we regret it 
before we reached salt water—about one 
mile north of camp—at 3 in the evening. 
Leaving our packs (which we later 
came after in our boat) we were soon 
back in our cabin, which we had left 
some thirty-eight hours before. 

Two days later we went after the skin 
of my bear. Mrs. Lee accompanied me 
to near timberline—waiting for me on a 
pretty ‘‘bench’’—and as we went and 
returned by the creek route, we made 
the round trip in one day. The skins 





















































































































DICK, MRS. LEE’S PET FAWN, 
TURNIP PATCH. 


IN 






were rubbed some, but considering the 
lateness of the season, were in fair con- 
dition. Mrs. Lee’s bear fell just four- 
teen steps from where she stood, and 
mine twenty from where I stood when 
I first fired. As timbers were handy we 
soon. had the skins in frames and 
stretched, using about all the strings— 
halibut and trolling line—we had on 
hand. 

About fifty yards from the cabin 
there was a projecting cliff, and under 
this we set the frames, to avoid the sun 
and rain, but more than once, I suspect, 
before I completed the ‘‘fleshing’’ job 
I wished we had left the skins in the 
hills. 

Rach season since our experiences at 
Big River (we left there in August fol- 
lowing the killing referred to) we have 
hunted bears with the same degree of 
success, killing much larger specimens 
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with splendid skins, yet we count our 
experiences at Big River among our 
most enjoyable. 

Now, a word about rifles: I have 
neither intention nor desire to hand out 
advice. Besides three Remington .35 
auto-loaders, our battery contains sev- 
eral hand-functioned rifles, some of 
which seem to be decidedly popular with 
big-game hunters, and according to gen- 
eral report, as well as tabulated ballis- 
ties, have long range and plenty of 
knock-down, stay-down energy at muz- 
zle end, as well as being amply powerful 
at butt plate. Yet because I have found 
to my personal! satisfaction that the .35 
Remington is absolutely dependable and 
positive in action, and not only big 
enough, but quick enough, this rifle is 
in my hand when I think there is any 
likelihood of meeting up with a bear 
I have used it only in Southeast Alaska 
—at sea level or at elevations of some 
2,000 or 3,000 feet, and usually at close 
‘ange—rarely at an estimated distance 
exceeding 200 yards. 











THE AUTHOR’S BATTERY. 


Some of Mr. and Mrs. Lee’s eating implements. 


S. Rimless 


They also have 
not shown. 














ST.MARYS REGION AFTER 
A HEAVY SNOWSTORM. 


MR.PEARL CROSSING 
ONE OF THE PASSES. 





A Snow-Shoeing Trip Through Glacier National Park 


The above photographs were supplied us by Norton H. Pearl, a ranger in the Glacier Na- 
tional Park, Mont., taken while on a snow-shoeing trip through that grandeur spot last 
February. Mr. Pearl spent three weeks on the trip, traveling entirely around the park, with 
the exception of the railway boundary on the south. The area of the park is s — | miles 
north and south by fifty miles east and west, and estimating that he had to travel about 
twice the straight distance, besides making many side trips, Mr. Pearl figures that he cov- 
ered about 500 miles on the trip. Most of the days were very cold, the thermometer going 


sometimes as low as 40° below. 








CATCHING WILD HORSES 


IN THE ’60s 


A. M. STROPE 


As the wild mustang 
had been roaming the 
plains country north of 
Mexico for many years, 
and increasing so that it 
was not difficult to lo- 
cate a band of them at 
any time one might care 
to do so, at the date of 
which I write, good 
horses were in good de- 
mand at good prices on 
account of the drain 
made on the home sup- 
ply to meet the demands 
of the United States 
cavalry during the Civil 
War, for the many Cal- 
ifornia and Texas mus- 
tangs had not yet been 
driven into Colorado to 
supply the demand, as 
they were later. Al- 
though the wild mus- 
tang was a very inferior 
grade of horses, yet we 
Westerners all know, 
and many of us to our 
sorrow, that many good 
horses escaped yearly 
from their owners 
through straying or be- 
ing stampeded by the 
Indians while crossing 
the great plains to va- 
rious parts of the West, 
and many of these 
horses would soon find 
their way to some of the wild mus- 
tang bands, and the stallions of the lat- 
ter herd would see to it that they did 
not get away, provided they were 
agreeable company. The consequence 
was, these wild rovers would have some 
good broken horses, also some good un- 
broken ones, in most every bunch, and 
after associating with the mustang a 
few months they would be about as 
wild and hard to capture as the native 
wild horse. 


“SHOOK OUT OF HIS BOOT A THREE-FOOT RATTLESNAKE.” 


As three congenial friends and I had 
some good saddle horses and no steady 
job at hand, and were looking for ways 
and means to replenish our depleted 
wealth, we talked up the proposition of 
getting some of these good horses which 
were free to all who could catch one, 
provided your catch didn’t have marks 
or brands by which it could be returned 
to its rightful owner. And as it doesn’t 
take like spirits long to decide on such 
a venture, the result was one fine April 
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morning in 1864, the four of us, with a 
young Mexican to act as cook and horse 
tender, with a good camp equipment 
packed on three horses and two good 
saddle horses each, left Denver, Colo., 
and headed east. One of our party had 
come up through the country from 200 
miles down that way the spring before, 
and from what he had told us we de- 
cided to go about a hundred miles down 
oefore trying to make any catch, unless 
we should see something that looked 
good to us before getting that far. We 
camped the first night on Box Elder 
Creek, picketed one horse and hobbled 
the others; got our support, and after a 
smoke and a talk in discussing our fu- 
ture prospects and the wild horse mar- 
ket, we spread our beds in the little tent 
we carried and all turned in. 

Jack Marr, as was his custom, laid his 
boots just under the blankets at the foot 
of his bed to protect them from gather- 
ing too much dampness during the night. 
We all slept well and awakened early 
and were all scratching out, and as Jack 
pulled out one boot from under the 
blanket, pulled it on and got hold of the 
other and pulled it out, and made the 
remark as to who had loaded his boot, 
when suddenly there was that whirring 
song sprung that makes one’s nerves 
tingle wherever heard. Jack did not 
drop the boot and run, but quickly got 
a pucker hold around the top of the leg, 
then walked out to the eampfire that the 
Mexican boy had already got going to 
get breakfast, and deliberately shook out 
of his boot a three-foot rattlesnake into 
the fire. We remarked to Jack that we 
didn’t approve of a man having snakes 
in his boots so soon after starting out 
on a business trip, but all Jack would 
say was, he would hang his boots to the 
tent pole in the future instead of tuck- 
ing them under the blankets. 

After three more days’ ride we 
reached some country that looked good 
for what we were hunting for. We 
could see some good-sized bands of wild 
horses, and water holes were a good 
ways apart, so we made our permanent 
camp near a little spring we found in a 
bunch of willows in a side draw just 
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off from a big long draw in which was 
a big water hole, and from all indica- 
tions this was the regular watering 
place-of many wild horses as well as 
buffalo and antelope ranging in that 
section. And it was our belief that there 
was no more stock water within twenty 
miles or more, so we felt confident that 
these horses would not have this range 
and water if we handled them carefully. 
Just below the big water hole in the big 
draw running east about a mile, the 
draw narrowed and a sharp shoulder of 
bluff eut in, so there was but a few rods 
wide of bottom land, and just through 
this narrow pass grew a nice grove of 
cottonwood trees large enough for good 
fence poles; so here we decided was. the 
place to build our corral, as there were 
many trails leading through the gap and 
timber by which we knew horses were 
in the habit of passing this way. There 
was also fresh buffalo sign here, and two 
of our party out scouting for horses the 
next day, saw about a hundred only a 
couple of miles from camp. The result 
of the boys’ scout was, they found three 
separate bands of wild horses within a 
few miles’ range, each band controlled 
by a good stallion, and by the use of a 
field glass they saw that each bunch had 
some good American horses with them. 
Some were evidently geldings, which the 
stallions kept run out of the bunch, but 
they would stay by and had evidently 
been new recruits to the herd, lost from 
some emigrant wagon train. So the first 


move we made in building our corral 


was that two of our men went out on a 
buffalo hunt. First, we wanted some 
meat for camp use, and second, we 
needed some rawhide to eut thongs to 
tie poles to the posts, as we had no nails 
and rawhide was next best thing. While 
two men were after the meat and raw- 
hide, one took the ax and went to cut- 
ting poles and posts, and I with a saddle 
horse snaked them out to where we were 
going to build the corral; and as the 
boys were suceessful in getting the raw- 
hide in three or four days’ time, we had 
a good corral with wings, or guide 
fences, and were ready for business: 
Our plan was to keep the bunch we 


























would try to corral first away from the 
water as long as we thought they would 
stand it without hunting other watering 
places; then when they would be very 
dry let them come in and fill up their 
‘*tanks,’’ so they could not so easily run 
away from us, for one thing, and an- 
other reason, they would be in a favor- 
able position to start for the gap below 
leading to the corral. And then we all 
being mounted on our best saddle horses, 
would try to force them to run down the 
draw through the narrow gap, where the 
wing fence would lead them into the 
corral. 

Planning to-catch wild horses is easy, 
but to get the wild horses in the corral 
is not always so easy. However, the 
bunch we decided to give the first trial 
was the smallest of the three herds rang- 
ing in that locality—about twenty head, 
controlled by a leggy black stallion— 
and our plans worked so well (we being 
eoncealed near the water and got them 





“WENT OVER THE WING FENCE LIKE A 
BIRD.” 


headed down the draw), we crowded 
them through the ‘yap and into the cor- 
ral, all but the black stallion. He had 
kept to the rear of the bunch, urging 
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the hindmost on with teeth and hoof, 
but when he saw the bunch going 
through the corral gap he seemed to 
get wise. Suddenly he bolted and went 
over the wing fence like a bird. We got 
the gap closed, and they sure raised a 
dust in there for a spell. Then we found 
there were four good horses that had es- 
eaped from some owner some time, and 
only two young wild mares that we 
thought worth keeping; the rest were 
mustang mares and young stock that we 
eould not handle to advantage. The 
stray horses we roped, and after some 
handling were able to lead them with 
saddle horse and tie-up, but the two 
wild mares we had to foot-rope and 
throw, adjust a rope halter and tie 
them: then we turned the rest of the 
buneh loose so the black stallion could 
claim his own. And we put in the rest 
of the day halter-breaking the two wild 
mares so we could lead them up to camp 
and put them on a picket rope and fin- 
ish breaking them later. 

And now we were ready for another 
drive, and decided to tackle the next 
larger band that were ranging farther 
north. By fixing up a dummy near the 
water hole we had kept them away from 
water two nights and one day, and as 
the weather was warm and dry, they 
were getting thirsty. So we removed 
the dummy from sight early in the 
morning and got our saddle horses con- 
cealed at places of advantage so as to 
give the wild bunch a start down the 
draw in the direction of the corral, well 
knowing that if they should get well 
started in the wrong course it would be 
difficult to turn them, and trusting to 
our being able to keep near enough to 
the leaders of the bunch to hold them to 
the course until we could start them 
through the gap. It was near noon when 
we saw them come out on top of the 
divide running east and west, and they 
stopped and took a good look down 
where they had seen something at the 
water that had kept them away nearly 
two days. After they had satisfied 
themselves that all was well, they came 
on slowly at first, well strung out. 
Then as they got nearer the water it 
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kept looking better to them; they came 
in on the run, and that water surely 
tasted good to them, and we generously 
let them drink all they wanted. 

The band was led, or rather followed 
by, a little white stallion, but evidently 
a real little hornet in aggressiveness to- 
ward the young studs, and we could see 
with the field glasses that he was badly 
searred and raked up by tooth marks of 
his neighbors and would-be successors, 
but thus far he evidently had been able 
to retain the championship with his 
mares. With this bunch we noticed there 
was a good-looking pair of mules and 
three or four horses that we took for 
estray saddle horses, as they were fol- 
lowing the big white horse at a respect- 
ful distance. After they had all well 
filled up, suddenly we came from con- 
cealment with a whoop, and at full speed 
we were after them, and with a wild 
rush they were off down the draw. We 
had arranged that two of us would take 
the left side, as we counted they would 
try to swing back to the north, and one 
rider take the right side and one follow 
the wild bunch. Just what reason that 
white stallion had for not wanting to go 
through that gap, we know not, but cer- 
tain it was he whipped down the left 
side of that running band, and with ears 
laid back and using his teeth in a very 
business-like way, he crowded the lead- 
ers right up the steep bluff before the 
rider on the right could get around 
there to turn them, and just before 
reaching the guide fence, they went up 
over the bluff and escaped. But our 
man on the right sueceeded in cutting 
off by a dash on the hindmost a few 
head, and among them were the pair of 
mules and three saddle horses; by 
crowding them he and the rider follow- 
ing and the two of us on the left going 
to their assistance managed to crowd 
them through the gap and into the cor- 
ral. The little old white stud had out- 
generaled us, but as it turned out we 
had got about all there was in the bunch 
that we could use. We roped the 


horses first and saw that they all had 
different brands; after a little handling 
they were not so wild as they had been. 


evidently not having been with their 
wild neighbors but a few months. But 
the mules were mean and very wild and 
we had to be a little careful as to which 
end we approached until we had shown 
them where they ‘‘were at.’’ By neck- 
ing two of the horses together and using 
our saddle horses, we led the capture to 
camp and put them on a picket rope. 
That evening as we sat around the 
campfire discussing ways and means of 
handling and getting our catch back to 
Denver, we concluded that we would 
make one more drive; that we would 
tackle the big band that were ranging 
farther west, and if we were successful 
in eorraling them we would be able to 
get enough horses to make all we could 
handle. If there were no stray or es- 
eaped geldings in the bunch we would 
pick three or four of the young mares, 
halter-break them and call it enough. 
And when we would pull out for Den- 
ver we would neck the wildest ones to 
our spare saddle horses, two and two, 
and the next wildest to the most gentle 
of, the strays. Then we thought they 
could be driven easily after possibly 1 
little bother in starting out in trying to 
pull each other’s heads off. Our Mexi- 
ean boy told us that the big wild band 
had not been in the water that day, so 
we arranged to get ready for an early 
chase if they should come in to water 
early. Each man’s place of conceal- 
ment and part he should take in the 
drive was discussed in connection with 
the speed and endurance of his best sad- 
dle horse; and as my rangy, split-eared 
pinto Comanche Indian horse was 
known to be the best horse by odds of 
the outfit, I was assigned to the left 
lead or outside, going down the draw, 
and Dave Miller was to follow me as 
close as he could. The other two would 
try to take care of the other side in the 
run. We so decided on our places of 
concealment as to get out of sight until 
the herd would get to the water, so all 
would have as favorable a start when 
the run was started as possible; as it 
makes ali the difference in the world 
whether the saddle horse carrying the 
weight of a rider has near an even start. 
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or whether he starts in a couple of hun- 
dred yards behind in trying to turn a 
bunch of running horses. 

So next morning early we saddled 
and got over in the big draw and each 
took his chosen place to keep out of 
sight, while our Mexican boy was to sig- 
nal us from a distant high point near 
the camp when he would see the horses 
coming in to water. We waited until 
about 10 a. m., when we saw his signal 
and in a few minutes more the bunch 
came over the top of the ridge and 
trotted down the slope toward the 
water hole. Within a hundred yards of 
the water the leaders stopped and 
threw up their heads; those following 
came up, and all stopped; it was evi- 
dent they smelled a good-sized rat. 
There was a loud snort and they were 
off in a bunch, climbing out of that 
draw to the northeast. They cut Dave 
Miller out of the position he had fig- 
ured on, leaving him in the rear, so I 
was alone on the outside run and they 
were abreast of my place of conceal- 
ment, a sharp, deep little coulee, be- 
fore I got out. I knew this was our 
only chance at this bunch for that day, 
and so decided to try and turn them 
down the draw toward the corral, know- 
ing the other boys would be ready to 
guard the right side if they would try 
to cross over. But the band was now 
running some, so was Comanche. I now 
for the first got a good look at the stal- 
lion controlling the band. He was by 
far the best wild horse I had yet seen. 
He was a medium-sized, smooth-built, 
rangy sorrel, with white face and legs 
to the knees, and a long, flowing, silver 
mane and tail; an odd-colored stallion, 
but sure a beauty. While he stayed at 
the rear, urging the lagging mares on 
by vigorously raking them up with 
teeth and hoof, he was trusting the lead- 
ership of the bunch to a leggy, chest- 
nut sorrel mare with silver mane and 
tail, with a young colt running by her 
side. She was evidently a worthy de- 
scendant of the bald-faced sire, and 
could easily lead the bunch, and that lit- 
tle ‘‘sucker’’ kept right by her side. She 
was doing her best to lead them back 
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out of danger; back to the sandhills 
where all is freedom; back to the sand- 
hills where every living thing is wild 
and free. Comanche was doing his best. 
We were making every effort to get 
abreast of that mare and turn her, but 
we had run a half or three-quarters of 
a mile, and had gained the top and were 
running down the ridge that separates 
the big draw from the next one north. 

Now, up over the rim of this northern 
dip what does suddenly appear almost 
in front of me and the running bunch 
of horses but a band of mounted Indi- 
ans, and coming full tilt towards me. 
The result: The wild horses swerved 
and dove off over the crest of the ridge, 
and as they had no more than made the 
turn when the Indians came to a sudden 
halt by pulling their horses onto their 
haunches. I noticed three or four raise 
their rifles and fire at me, and I heard 
the ‘‘zip’’ of bullets uncomfortably 
close. 

Many of the Indians at this time 
were only armed with the bow and ar- 
row. This stop and firing was done in 
a very few seconds’ time. With a horse 
‘loping or running it is difficult to hit 
the rider with rifle, unless he be going 
directly from you or coming towards 
you. Failing to hit me, they now came 
full speed after me, and you will guess 
I suddenly lost interest in the wild 
horse chase and did some short turning 
with old Comanche. To say the least, 
I was surprised but did not delay to 
debate the matter, but I hit the near- 
est course for camp and the boys. 

I will here say that the plains Indians 
had been peaceful generally up to the 
time we left Denver. Although we had 
heard some talk of possible trouble 
in the near future, we had given it no 
serious thought. And not having seen 
any whites, or Indians, either, since we 
made camp at the spring, we had not 
felt uneasy as to personal safety. We 
had brought rifles with us for hunting 
meat, but, of course, they were at camp. 
But each of us carried a revolver of 
largest make, for contingencies, as in 
this country at that date one never 
knew just when he might need it, and 
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I then congratulated myself that I had 
mine with me. But as the revolver of 
that day was of the old style cap-and- 
ball, we did not want to carry any extra 
weight that we did not expect to have 
use for. We only had the loads that 
the gun earried, ‘so did not dare to waste 
any shots that might be badly needed 
later. 

Now, Comanche had been making a 
hard run at top speed, and was not in 
best of shape to hope to outstrip the 
fresh ponies that the Indians were rid- 
ing. However, Comanche was always 
willing to do his best, and he was now 
doing it. There was no more firing of 
guns by the Indians, as the few guns 
possessed by them were of cap-and-ball 
load, and reloading with horse on the 
run was not any easy trick. But we 
had not run far until I noticed that two 
of the Indians, evidently better 
mounted than the others, were gaining 
on me rapidly, and as I did not know 
what reserve they might have as to 
loaded guns, I concluded to try a shot 
myself. So I turned in my saddle and 
sent a shot at the closest one and guess 
I must have winged him, as he dropped 
his rifle at the crack of my gun and 
also dropped out of the chase. But 
there were several left and coming, and 
as I looked ahead I saw Comanche was 
approaching one of those washes that is 
often seen on the prairie. The result of 
rain, water wash and eaving in will 
leave a ditch from two to six feet deep 
and often many rods long, and several 
feet wide. Now, we were coming close 
to this one, and I did not like to turn 
either to the right or to the left so as to 
go around it, as it would give Mr. In- 
dian a chance for a cut-off on me. So 
I decided that Comanche could jump it, 
so quickly chose a likely-looking place 
for the jump and pointed Comanche at 
it, but the wash was wider than I had 
estimated, and what would have been an 
easy jump for Comanche thirty minutes 
before was just a little more than he 
eould cover now. His front feet reached 
solid footing but his hind feet barely 
caught the edge of the bank and it 
eaved off, letting his hindquarters 
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down. I slipped from the saddle and as 
he made a struggle to clear himself he 
rolled back into the ditch, and I fol- 
lowed, as that ditch seemed to be the 
next best thing in sight, even if it had 
been my undoing. But the Indians 
were coming, and not far off, but they 
did not forget I had a gun, and as soon 
as I was down in the ditch, they turned 
broadside and each one dropped over on 
the opposite side of his horse, leaving 
only one leg and a part of one arm vis- 
ible. While part of them rode up the 
wash, evidently intending to cross it and 
circle me, others rode down the other 
way with some idea of surrounding me. 

Now, Ed Miller, while he was fooled 
out of an even ‘start with the wild 
horses and was ‘not able to catch up, 
yet he had kept on coming,' thinking he 
might be of some service later, and had 
gained the top of the ridge just in time 
to see the whole play of the Indians. 
And, knowing I had a good horse and 
my gun, he concluded he could do me 
no good as long as I was coming in good 
shape. So he whipped back under the 
crest of the ridge and rode hard down to 
where he figured he would intercept my 
course, as he would gain the top of the 
ridge and meet me; but when he got 
there and I had not shown up, he again 
rode to the rim and looked over and 
was in position to see the lay of the 
ground. Dick did not wait to be’ in- 
vited, but he came with a rush. 

Jack Mar and Steve Body had been 
badly left in the run of the wild bunch 
owing to the unexpected start, but they 
also had kept coming, and as they had 
heard the shots and were’ watching 
Dave, they had hurried up to where he 
had gone over the ridge, and so they 
came also. The Indians that went up 
the wash had crossed it and were con: 
tinuing the circle, but on seeing my help 
coming, suddenly changed their eourse 
so it curved the other way, and the rest 
of the band did likewise and: got well 
out of reach of our revolvers when they 
stopped to watch us and reload their 
rifles. We, knowing it was useless to 


follow them with our tired horses and 
only revolvers, and thinking there prob- 
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ably was a bigger band not far off that 
might make us trouble, got Comanche 
out of the ditch no worse, apparently, 
for his fall, and rode to camp. But we 
noticed the Indians kept in position to 
watch us, so, having our camp located, 
we discussed the proposition at supper, 
and concluded that we had _ horses 
enough, and that we would pull out 
next morning while the going was good. 
And, knowing the Indian’s love for 
revenge as well as for good horses, we 
suspected he would try that night to 
get even for the reverses of the day. At 
dark we brought all the wild stock in 
near the camp and drove the picket 
pins well down, but all our saddle horses 
we brought to the little clump of wil- 
lows right close to the camp and we 
tied them short and securely to the wil- 
lows; then we hoppled their front feet. 
Just back in the willows we carried our 
blankets, saddles and guns, and ar- 
ranged for one man to stand guard 
while the others slept two hours each 
All was quiet until after three had 
stood guard, and Steve Body had gone 
on “for the last just before dawn, and 
the rest of us were dozing for another 
snooze, when there came a wild snort 
from the horses and at the same time 
every horse that could, was running. 
We heard picket pins jerked up as the 
horses would come to the end of the 
ropes at full speed, and we were on our 
feet with guns in hand in time to see 
dimly two or three shadowy horsemen 
waving something, such as a blanket or 
buffalo robe, as their horses ran. After 
these we sent a round of rifle shots, but 
it was too dark to shoot with any cer- 
tainty. But after it got light we found 
a dead Indian pony a couple of hun- 
dred yards from camp. Whether the 
Indiafs were able to control and recap- 
ture our wild horses and mules, we 
never knew. 

We packed our duffle, and, soon after 
the sun was up, headed west. That night 
we camped on a little brushy creek, and 
after making camp Jack Mar started a 
fine white-tail buck deer from the 
brush just above camp and brought him 
down with his six-shooter. This was an 
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agreeable change of meat, as we had 
lived almost entirely on antelope and 
buffalo meat since leaving Denver. 
The next morning we turned out 
early, changed our horses on picket 
rope and got our breakfast with a 
strong wind blowing from the West. 
While eating breakfast a herd of prob. 
ably fifty buffalo crossed the ¢reek 
from the west, just above camp, and 
with that rolling, bouncing lope hurried 
on their way. Shortly after one of the 
boys remarked that he smelled burning 
grass. We all looked around camp, but 
saw nothing burning. Then we sniffed 
the air and all seemed to smell some- 
thing, for every man got up and looked 
around the way the wind was coming 
from. There, not far to the west, we 


saw a long, low bank of smoke coming 





“A WAVE OF FLAME WAS DRIVEN OVER THE 
BANK.” 


with the wind, and it seemed to extend 
well to the right and some to the left. 
It was not needed to ask each other 
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questions. We all knew what that smoke 
and that smell meant. Three of us hit 
out after the horses. The other two 
went to dumping our provisions and 
utensils into the big rawhide panniers 
for packing. Our blankets being already 
rolled, by the time the boys came in with 
the horses everything was stacked. And 
the way we cinched on saddles and packs 
was some quick. We climbed into the 
saddles and hit a big game trail that 
led down the creek bottom, but had gone 
a few rods when we saw just topping 
the ridge not more than a mile off, a 
long, low sheet of flame coming our way. 
It was evident we had no time to dodge 
it by getting outside the fire line, so 
we had to do something else, quick, as 
the ereek was too small to offer any 
cheek to the fire in that gale that was 
blowing. Dave Miller said that just a 
little ways down the ereek he had no- 
ticed the evening before, a high broken 
off bank at a bend of the creek and a 
pool of water under it. We thought this 
the best thing in sight, so we rode for 
it, and rode into the water and crowded 
our pack and saddle horses back as 
close to the high bank as we could get 
them. Then got off in the water and 
with our hats dipped water and threw 
over the packs and top of the horses. A 
bunch of thirty or forty antelope came 
running in the creek near us, but seeing 
us they hurried on out toward the east- 
ern hills. There were jack rabbits by 
the score scurrying along the creek and 
several sneaking coyotes that did not 
seem to be looking for rabbits, but hur- 
ried on. Jack said he hoped that it 
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would not be much hotter when it got 
here than it now was. Just then a big 
prairie roller weed all ablaze jumped 
the bank overhead, hit the ground run- 
ning and rolled on out toward the hills, 
leaving a trail of little fires. We all 
crowded back of the horses, against the 
bank, just as a wave of flame was 
driven over the bank, and most of it 
seemed to live long enough to catch in 
the big bottom grass on the opposite 
side. It was some hot under that bank 
after the first fire had passed, but as 
most of a prairie fire goes with the 
foremost flame, the after part being 
confined to the burning of the coarser 
stuff (such as soap-weeds, sage, buffalo 
chips and eactus), we were soon able to 
get out from our shelter and continue 
our ride down the big game trail as it 
was free of burning stuff and better 
traveling for the horses than the hot 
prairie. A couple of miles down we 
came to the limit of the fire line, so 
were able to take our course west. We 
found the fire had started only a few 
miles back—probably from the careless- 
ness of some white man, as the Indians 


seldom fired the prairie, for the prairie 
is his friend and the product of the prai- 


rie he needs for his home use. In due 
time without other serious mishap we 
arrived in Denver wiser but not wealth- 
ier. And we now learned for a fact 
that the Indians were starting trouble 
on the two great wagon trails, and the 
many bloody deeds done and the many 
scalps raised during the three following 
years proved this to be one of the worst 
Indian wars of American history. 





THE QUESTION OF BAITS 
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The old live bait disciple will tell you 
that there is nothing in the world to 
equal his favorite method; that the arti- 
ficial bait is nothing more or less than 
a worthless contrivance made to catch 
money of the unlearned. He will ut- 
terly exclude them from his outfit, al- 
ways trusting to the live bait for his 
success. That live bait is the best, goes 
without saying. It is a self-admitted 
fact, for is it not recognizable that any 
artificial bait, however weirdly con- 
structed, must have been shaped with 


the characteristics of some creature, in- - 
It is not queer - 


tact in its make-up? 
that live bait is the better of the two, 
and will get the most of any variety of 
fish, often under the most detrimental 
of circumstances. We are willing to 
exclude the topic of the cold-blooded- 
ness of the live bait system, giving due 
countenance to it mainly from the view- 
point of its catching ability; also giving 
fit recognition to the artificial bait sys- 
tem with its majestic plea to the greater 
sportsmanship; in the end we want a 
bait that will bring in fish, and as far 
as humanitarian motives are concerned, 
we are willing to allow them to be sec- 
ondary in our consideration. The arti- 
ficial bait has been a puzzling one, es- 
pecially in this day, when it seems that 
the output of baits is going to go the 
publication of books one better. It is 
very evident that the majority of these 
enterprises are commercial undertak- 
ings, a business, for what the business 
will bring, in profit, to the manufactur- 
ers, without much thought as to the 
pleasures and profits of the fisherman 
who has made the purchase. Viewing 
heaps of sundry and various baits before 
me, which have been extolled, and re- 
extolled, in print, I wonder what we 
are coming to, anyhow? I saw a bait 
in a window the other day which is made 
of some transparent material that one 
may see through. Evidently in the wa- 


ter it must act like a ghost or a what- 
not; I do not know which. Anyhow, I 
was thinking, could I take this bait, go 
to the nearest civilization-cultured lake, 
among educated creatures, and catch 
anything worthy the name of fish? I 
went the round of my recollections, and 
in the end was forced to shake my head 
in despair. I then wondered to myself, 
how few baits, indeed, are worth any- 
thing when you fish right close to the 
haunts of man. Of course, if I was 
standing on the shore of Spider Lake in 
dear old Northern Minnesota in the 
merry old spawning months of spring, I 
could cast any bait in the lot here that 
looked like something living, or did not 
look more like a living thing than a 
rock, and I would bring in a mess of fish 
in practically no time whatever. For 
the very simple and adequate reason 
that the fish are not super-civilized, and 
properly educated into the elaborate 
wiles of mankind. Then, what shall we 
use right inside the purlieus of civiliza- 
tion? Have we any baits that are so 
sane and reasonable in their make-up, 
so attractive, and so devised that even 
an educated bass may pick it up and get 
caught. I shall now speak for a great 
army that is identified at the opening 
of the season, who are not avowedly 
fishermen, save on certain occasions, 
who stream out from the city to try 
their hand at fishing on cultured lakes. 
Now, it is a well-known fact that very 
few of these catch any fish to speak of, 
and about every bait known to science 
and the spiritual will be used. Natural- 
ly, opening day cannot be taken as rep- 
resentative of the best. Naturally, the 
fish are frightened by the sudden com- 
ing of so many of those wierd contriv- 
ances, and retire, but even then, on days 
when but few are out, we do not find 
them yielding any to many. 

The artificial bait has been elaborated 


upon and elaborated upon. The persist- 
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ent ery seems to be that representative 
baits, and well-known ones at that, have 
too many hooks upon their person, and 
that fewer hooks would be just as pro- 
lifie of catches. For some time I did 
not believe in the needs of these hooks, 
but in experimentations, later, I ascer- 
tained that by the removal of all save 
one hook I got just as many fish. Prov- 
ing to myself, if to no other, that many 
hooks, those brizzling affairs, are not 
necessary, and that there has been a lit- 
tle too much of tradition connected 
with it. I have one bait in my tackle 
box, with but one hook on it. Why has 
it a reputation, then, for being one of 
the foremost, one of the deadliest, of 
baits? Then why have these baits, pro- 
vided with such an abundance of hooks, 
why have they not a like reputation be- 
hind them, if the hooks make a surer 
and a better catch? 

A sane departure—-always! Unless 
you have a tackle box with so many 
compartments in it that you have one 
for every bait, you are going to have a 


beautiful mixup, especially if you have 


my mess. I can take a-hold of the top 
bait and lift, and I’ll be a hammered- 
down if I can’t lift the whole works out. 
body and boot. Lay them as nicely as 
you please—it is no use. Take hold of the 
top one—lift—and they will do the rest, 
and verv well at that. I have now a 
pint of disconnected hooks that I have 
found as useless on my baits. I am get- 
ting ready for the opening of the sea- 
son, and I do not want the fish to know 
them a mile away, as the recurrence of 
the Spanish Inquisition. Also, in our 
county, we can only fish with one hook, 
under penalty of a stiff fine. A sane 
departure—always: If you are going 
to purchase artificial baits: Some baits 
with many hooks are so provided that 
they may be easily disconnected. This 
is wise on the part of the manufactur- 
ers. I think that the bait of the near 
future will have very few hooks, and 
they will not be so gaudy and unreal in 
their coloration. Conservative hues are 
always the best. The weird-ambellished 
creature does not attract the fish as it 
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did you when you purchased it. It is 
well to remember that a fish is not the 
darn fool you think he is when you go 
out for him. You cannot hook on any 
bait, slam it out on the water and pre- 
pare to stagger home with your super- 
abundance of fish life. 

Between surface, or floating, baits, 
and submerged, or under-surface, baits. 
the surface bait has the choice of emi- 
nence. This for the reason that when 
the surface bait is most in use, in the 
spring, the bass are the most eager to 
strike, which they do with sometimes re- 
markable avidity. Later the passion of 
newness and alertness having worn off 
to a eertain extent, when in the deeper 
waters, they are more cautious and are 
sure to think at least twice before they 
strike an under-water bait once. 

Experimentation on my part proves 
that long-bodied baits are unsatisfac- 
tory. I am the first to make this asser- 
tion, to my knowledge. This holds good 
in civilized waters. Wild waters are of 
necessity excluded in this talk. A short 
bait with some insistent features upon 
it, so attractive that the attention is held 
riveted upon it, is the best, and there 
are a number on the market worthy of 
recognition in this respect. The only 
answer seems to be that a small bait, in 
the eyes of the fish, is more easily gob- 
bled up than a long bait. It. should 
always be remembered that caution, 
keenness and ingenuity of cast, are es- 
sential in testing out any bait, any arti- 
ficial bait: especially is this true in civ- 
ilized waters, which we have here under 
consideration. The man who can almost 
noiselessly guide his boat up among the 
lily pads and cast, without overmuch 
disturbance, to the place where he saw 
a fish rise—he will be able, better than 
any, to test out the worth or worthless- 
ness of any artificial bait. 

It is unnecessary to have more than 
five good artificial baits in your tackle 
box. Changes should always be made. 
If a certain bait does not prove of 
worth, then another is substituted, till 
one is found profitable. 

Recognize these points in. artificial 
minnow purchase: A bait of few hooks 
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as against one of many hooks; subdued 
in ecoloration—gaudy and fantastic em- 
bellishments do not help as eatching 
points; small bait preferable to large; 
avoid cheap material. Recognize the 
dominance of the leaders—they hold 
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their reputation for a very significant 
purpose. 

Use caution when fishing with the ar- 
tificial bait. Condemn none till you 
have given them a good tryout. 

And——good-luck ! 


Ss00e> 








If You Are There 


If you are there when I am called to go; 
If you can sit and hold my trembling hand, 
And whisper words of cheer to me, and show 
The way that leads into that Unknown Land, 
I shall not fear the darkness everywhere, 
If you are there. 


If you are there when Death shall beckon me, 
And slowly, slowly earthly things shall fade, 
Then can I sail across the Unknown Sea, 
And ride the stormy billows unafraid. 
I’ll look to Him above, and not despair, 
If you are there. 


If you are there when Death, with icy touch, 
Upon my pallid brow his hand shall place, 
I shall not fear the passing over-much, 
For you will point to me God’s saving grace. 
I'll only see His glory everywhere, 
If you are there. 


If you are there—ah, little shall I fear 

When Death stoops down to close my wearied eyes; 
I know ’twill all be well, if you are near 

To point me out the pathway to the skies. 
It will be bright, and beautiful, and fair, 


If you are there. 
E. A. BRININSTOOL. 
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LOOKING UP THE GROS VENTRE RIVER. 


WHERE GRANDEUR RUNS RIOT 
IN WYOMING 





A description of the famous Two Ocean Pass, where the waters of Two 
Ocean Creek divide—part of the water flowing into the Atlantic and part 
into the Pacific Ocean. Describing a fifteen-days’ outing through a country 
that for scenic grandeur probably eclipses anything else in this country. 








TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


S. N. LEEK 


The south and east lines of the Teton 
State Game Preserve of Wyoming are 
described as follows: 

Beginning at a point on the south 
boundary line of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, where the Teton Range in- 
tersects said line; thence following 
southerly along the crest of said range 





to the head of Moran Creek; thence 
easterly along said Moran Creek to 
Jackson’s Lake; thence easterly along 
the southern shore of said lake to its 
outlet; thence down the Snake River to 
the mouth of Buffalo Fork; thence up 
Buffalo Fork in an easterly direction 
to a point where the government road 
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crosses said creek; thence to follow said 
government road in an easterly and 
southerly direction to where the gov- 
ernment road crosses Du Noir Creek; 
thence up Du Noir Creek in a northerly 
direction to the east fork of said creek; 
thence up the east fcrk of Du Noir 
Creek to the divide; thenee following 
the divide in a northwesterly direction 
to a point east of the most easterly 
point of the present Teton State Game 
preserve.’’ 

We left the ranch, near Jackson, 
Wyo., July 10, 1913, intending to fol- 
low the above described lines as near 
as possible from T’'wogotee Pass to At- 
lantic Creek on the Yellowstone River. 

With me was Mr. Ed. Crawley of 
Connecticut and Carlton Swift of Har- 
vard College. Our object was to travel 
along the east line of the game preserve 
to see what it was like, to view some of 
the rough mountain scenery of the re- 
gion, and to study and photograph some 
of the wild animal life found along.the 
route. We had a saddle horse each, and 








WATERFALL PASSED ON WAY TO WIND 
RIVER. 




















CAMP ON DU NOIR CREEK, NEAR TIMBERLINE. CONTINENTAL DIVIDE IN THE DISTANCE. 
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two pack horses, all experienced, hardv 
animals, well adapted to carry us and 
our outfit over the rough places. 

* We started up the Gros Ventre River. 
leaving this stream at Slate Creek. 
From here we traveled in a northeast- 
erly direction, without trail, through 
the summer home of the elk, and saw 
some very large bands of these animals, 
striking the military road and game 
preserve line at Twogotee Pass. Here 
we crossed over, going more to the 
north, and visited Wind River Lakes, 
enjoying some of the splendid trout 
fishing and magnificent mountain 
scenery found at this place, again strik 
ing the road further east, which we fol- 
lowed down to Du Noir Creek. Here 
we found a weak place in the game pre- 
serve line, as the latter creek comes in 
from the north and the road crosses 
Wind River to the south side some dis- 
tanee above the junction of the two 
streams, and crosses back to the north 
side some distance below the junction, 
missing Du Noir Creek about one-half 
mile, thus leaving this distance of the 





HEAD OF THE YELLOWSTONE 





RIVER 


game preserve line undefined. We trav- 
eled up Du Noir Creek to its head on 
the Continental Divide, and followed 
the latter as near as possible to the head 
of the Yellowstone River. On this por- 
tion of the trip we encountered much 
snow, sometimes probably fifty feet or 
more in depth, but it being very hard 
we passed over it without trouble. 
The nights were very cold. Our first 
camp was near timber line on Du Noir 
Creek. Our next and highest camp 
was just at timberline on the head of 


the Stinking Water (or Shoshone) 
River. Here we found it impossible to 


set our tent, owing to the scrubby. na- 
ture of the timber. We could secure 
nothing to use as poles to hold it up, 
and as we were in the midst of great 
snow fields and glaciers, the night was 
verv cold, much ice forming during the 
night. Between the head of Du Noir 
Creek and the Yellowstone we saw many 
elk at about timberline. Here they re- 
main till the early snows of September 
drive them down toward their winter 
range. Our next camp was lower down 











ON THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE, SHOWING THE HIGH PLATEAU OR TABLE-LAND OF THE 
SHOSHONE MOUNTAINS. TAKEN ABOUT JULY 18, 1913. 











FISHING FROM OLD BEAVER DAM ON ATLANTIC CREEK. LOOKING TOWARD THE SUMMIT, 
ABOUT HALF A MILB AWAY. 




















BEAVER DAMS ON PACIFIC CREEK, ABOUT A MILE FROM THE SUMMIT, 





LOOKING TOWARD 


THE PASS. 


on the Yellowstone River, and here we 
saw some immense Bull Moose. Their 
horns being in the velvet at this season 
made them look enormous. 

The closed season in Wyoming on 
moose is doing wonders for these ani- 
mals. There is now estimated to be 
1,500 on the Upper Yellowstone alone, 
and threughout all the densely tim- 
bered portions of Jackson’s Hole and 
along Snake River there are consider- 
able numbers of them. We also saw in 
the river as we rode along, great num- 
bers of trout of about one and one-half 
pounds in weight. 

When opposite Atlantic Creek on the 
east side of the river we had consider- 
able difficulty in crossing over through 
the big swamp at this place, owing to 
innumerable beaver dams. In traveling 


west up Atlantic Creek, when within one- 
half mile of Two Ocean Pass, we got 
out a rod and did a little fishing. We 
found the trout fairly plentiful, of 
about one pound in weight. On getting 





nearer the pass in more rapid water, 
they appeared to be somewhat smaller, 
with more action. Crossing through the 
pass to Pacific Creek on the western 
slope, but near the summit, we found 
the trout even more numerous but of 
smaller size.. There are many old and 
new beaver dams almost to the summit 
upon either side. 

Near the head of the Yellowstone 
River the Continental Divide reaches 
its highest elevation, about 11,000 feet 
above sea level. From this point the 
Shoshone Mountain Range bears off 
toward the northeast, while the Conti- 
nental Divide bears toward the North- 
west, getting perceptibly lower as it 
approaches the Yellowstone Park. At 
one point within the Park southwest of 
Yellowstone Lake the divide is so low 
that at one time the lake is supposed 
to have had its outlet here, its waters 
finding their way to the Pacific Ocean 
through Snake River. 


Two Ocean Pass, so named because 
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THE UPPER OR SMALLER 


TWO OCEAN LAKE. 





BEAVER CUTTINGS, HOUSE AND DAM IN THE 


FOREG ROUND. 


the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
slope mingle here, extends east and 
west through the divide, and though 
nearly 9,000 feet in altitude, it is some- 
what lower than the mountains on either 


side, and from these mountains both 
north and south a creek flows down into 
the pass directly on the summit. During 
the high water, in June, both these 
creeks divide, part going down Atlantic 
Creek and part going down Pacific 
Creek, making it possible for trout to 
cross from one slope of the North 
American continent to the other; and 
they do actually eross back and forth. 
The most perfect division of the water 
is at Two Ocean Creek coming into the 
pass from the north, and here many vis- 
itors amuse themselves during July and 
August by turning the water from the 
Pacific to the Atlantie slope or vice 
versa. I have here seen middle-aged 
and old men puddling in the water with 
their hands like little boys, aceomplish- 


ing within a few minutes the seemingly 
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impossible task of turning the water 
from one ocean to the other, nearly five 
thousand miles apart. 

Two Ocean Creek has its source on 
Two Ocean Plateau, lying to the north 
of the pass. 

Down Pacific Creek to the west there 
are the two Two Ocean Lakes, lying 
side by side, with narrow ridge of land 
between them. These lakes are sup- 
posed to resemble the Atlantie and Pa- 
eifie oceans, and the narrow ridge be- 
tween them to resemble the North Amer- 
ican Continent. 

From Two Ocean Pass we traveled 
down Pacifie Creek, passed near the 
beautiful Two Ocean Lakes, to Snake 
River, and down this stream to the 
ranch. For the purpose intended the 
trip of fifteen days was a complete suc- 
cess. We saw a great deal of and 
learned much about wild life, and got 
some beautiful photographs of the 
scenery along the route, a few of which 
I submit with this story. 





SEA FISHING ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


G. FRANCIS WINANS 


One day in September, feeling a 
great longing to go fishing, I com- 
munieated this longing to several of my 
friends and was sufprised and pleased 
to find that they were in the same state 
of mind. We at once began the organ- 
ization of a party whose chief desire 
was fishing and whose purpose it was 
to go fishing with the least possible de- 
lay. After overcoming many objections, 
chief of which was the dread of seasick- 
ness, we managed to get together a 
party of six fellows and two real fish- 
ermen (those who are more or less ex- 
pert and who fish with rod and reel). 
The real fishermen looked rather ask- 
ance at so large a party of amateurs 
They do not like fishing with hand-line 
men, but there is always the advantage 
of being able to show the hand-line men 
how the thing should be done. 

Taking an early start the next morn- 
ing, we arrived at Long Beach about 
7:30, and, chartering a boat, set out 
with high hopes—that is, those of us 
who had been out before were hopeful, 
but some of those who never had been 
sea fishing were heard to make dispar- 
aging remarks. The man from Missouri 
was heard to quote liberally from the 
accounts of former fishing trips and 
fairly outdid the man from Nebraska 
who, though probably just as much of a 
fisherman, lacked the imagination. 
After clearing the wharf we headed 
almost directly towards the southern 
point of Santa Catalina Island and held 
this course for so long that the man 
from Nebraska began to get nervous for 
fear the skipper would forget to change 
the course and run right into the island. 
However, just as this possibility began 
to assume the proportions of a proba- 
bility, the skipper announced that we 
were far enough out for good fishing. 
The two rod-and-reel men were already 
at it and we found that a boatman, 
who was there for that purpose, had 
our lines already baited and it was a 
very simple matter to make them fast 


to the rail of the boat and east them 
into the water,’ where they trailed be- 
hind for a hundred feet or more. For 
the benefit of those who had never been 
trolling before, the skipper told us to 
yell as soon as we got a strike and he 
would stop the boat so that we could 
have a better opportunity of landing our 
eatch. Curiously enough, the man from 
Missouri was the first to avail himself 
of this offer. ‘‘I’ve got one! I’ve got 
one!’’ he yelled, ‘‘and I tell you, it’s a 
whopper!’’ The boat was stopped 
while the excited fisherman tugged on 
the line, which was cutting the water 
in all directions. When the fish was 
finally brought alongside, the boatman 
deftly hooked it with the gaff and 
swung it into the boat, saying, as he 
did so, ‘‘It’s only a skip-jack.”’ 

**My, ain’t she a beauty?’’ said the 
man from Missouri, ‘‘I’ll bet that’s the 
biggest fish we catch today!’’ 

A skip-jack is a large member of the 
mackerel family and weighs from five 
to ten peunds. The meat is of a dark 
color but is edible, though not consid- 
ered good. The skip-jack is what you 
take home when you catch nothing else, 
and earry behind you as you enter the 
house so that when your wife greets you 
with, ‘‘Oho! You didn’t get a thing!”’ 
you ean show her. But when you have 
made a catch of tuna, albicore or yel- 
lowtail, you leave the skip-jack in the 
boat, and the boatman sells them to the 
fish market for four cents per pound— 
this is his rake-off. 

The boat was started again and we 
skimmed over the waves so fast that the 
man from Nebraska said he did not be- 
lieve we would eatch a thing that way; 
we were going so fast the fish did not 
have time to bite. He had hardly fin- 
ished speaking, however, when one of 
the reels began to sing and we heard a 
loud ery of ‘‘Whoa! whoa!’’ from its 
owner. ‘The boat was stopped and the 
skipper shouted, ‘‘In with the hand- 
lines!’’ We all brought in our lines 
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to prevent them getting tangled, but the 
wise ones immediately cast them over 
the side, farther forward, and were well 
rewarded for doing so, for we were in 
a school of tuna. For myself I pre- 
ferred to sit quietly: and watch the 
fight, for to land a large tuna with a 
rod and reel is a work of art, At first 
he was coming in nicely and the man 
was winding the reel as fast as he pos- 
sibly could, for he must keep the line 
taut; if the fish gets a little slack on the 
the line he is able sometimes to cast the 
hook out of his month. Soon, though, 
the fish made another run, and there 
was nothing to do but let him run; to 
hold solidly against him would be to 
give him the opportunity he wanted, to 
break the line. At this juncture the 
man from Nebraska cried, ‘‘Stop him, 
stop him! He’s getting away!’’ At the 
end of about twenty minutes we saw the 
fish come surging up from the depths, 
first to one side and then the other, his 
bright side reflecting the sunlight in 
various colors. He was gaffed and 
landed without mishap—a forty-pound 
tuna. The man from Missouri was 
speechless. 

I had been so intent on watching the 
fight with the tuna that I had not seen 
what was going on forward, though I 
had been conscious of considerable ex- 
citement in that direction; but when I 
looked I saw the floor of the boat al- 
most half covered with fish. The man 
from Nebraska, like myself, had been 


too much interested to fish, and left his - 


line hanging idly over the side. All at 
once he let out a yell like an Indian and 
began to haul in as fast as he could. 
Everybody cautioned him to play it 
easy, but he was too much excited to 
heed. All at once he sat down in the 
bottom of the boat with a thud, deep 
consternation on his face. He had 
pulled too hard and the fish had broken 
the line. 

The next strike was a skip-jack and 
while it was being landed someone 
eried, ‘‘ Look at the shark!’’ and, indeed, 
alongside of the boat was a large ham- 
merhead shark, swimming with a wrig- 
gling, crawling motion, not unlike the 
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erawling of a snake. The skipper im- 
mediately got a large line on which was 
a monster hook, and, baiting it with the 
half of a skip-jack, cast it in front of 
the shark. ‘‘Everybody stand by to 
haul in!’’ he cried. The shark took the 
bait at once and the skipper, erying out 
that he had him, ‘gave a big jerk on 
the line, but he jerked too soon; the 
shark got the bait without getting the 
hook. While putting on a new bait the 
skipper explained that he dare not let 
the shark get the bait very far into its 
mouth or it would bite the line in two. 
The shark made a complete circuit of 
the boat and came back for more skip- 
jack. Again the skipper cast the bait 
in front of him and again he got the 
bait with no damage to himself. Again 
the shark made the circuit of the boat, 
but this was to be his last; when the 
skipper cried out again that he had him 
we hauled in on the line and brought 
the shark up to the boat where we 
hooked it with two gaffs, one behind 
each hammer, and held his head up 
against the side of the boat, while the 
skipper ran for his rifle. It lashed the 
water furiously with its tail, covering 
us with spray, but one well-placed shot 
ended its career and we hauled it 
aboard. The skipper immediately be- 
gan to search along the side of the shark 
and presently found, sticking to it, just 
behind the mouth, a small black re- 
mora or sucker-fish, and looking on the 
other side in about the same position, 
found another. The remora is a small, 
dark-colored fish, about eight inches in 
length, provided with a sucker just back 
of the head, which enables it to stick 
to any smooth surface. They are called 
by some, pilot-fish, and it is said they 
warn the fish of danger and are allowed 
to share the shark’s dinner in payment 
of this service. This theory, however, 
has never been verified, and the more 
probable, though less interesting one, is 
that they, being poor swimmers, are 
simply stealing a ride. The shark 
measured a little over ten feet in 
length. 

After some more exciting fishing in a 
school of albicore and tuna, the boat 
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was headed for home, trolling as we 
went. We had not yet left the good 
fishing water when one of the reels gave 
out the most energetic whirr of the day 
and continued to whirr after the boat 
had been stopped. Yard after yard of 
the line continued to leave the reel 
despite the utmost efforts of the fisher- 
man to stop it. Finally, just before the 
end of the line was reached, the head- 
long rush of the fish was checked and 
the fisherman began to reel in, but the 
fish fought every inch of the way. He 
did not get very far with this process, 
however, when the fish made another 
run, but did not get so far away as the 
first time. And so it went. Each time 
the fisherman reeled in he got the fish 
a little nearer to the boat. Finally, 
when he got it in close enough so that 
we could see the mark on the line indi- 
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eating that only forty yards of the line 
was out, the fish, evidently seeing the 
boat, made another desperate run, tak- 
ing the line out at least two hundred 
feet at one run. After this it came in 
more readily, making, however, several 
more desperate runs. At last, after al- 
most two hours of fighting, it was 
brought alongside and landed. It proved 
to be a swordfish measuring over five 
feet in length. The fisherman was so 
exhausted that he spent the remainder 
of the trip stretched out on top of the 
eabin. It had proved a day of extraor- 
dinary experiences, such as we were 
likely never to see again and we were 
well satisfied with our trip. 

‘‘When you go out with me again,’’ 
said the skipper, ‘‘we will go for yellow- 
tail; then you will have some real fish- 
ing!’’ 





A YELLOW-FIN TUNA. 


Caught by D. O. 


Norton, M.D., off Long Beach, Calif., in December, 1913. 


This fish won 


the only silver button trophy last year issued by the Long Beach Tuna Club. Caught with 


6-ounce rod and 9-thread line after a fight of nearly two hours. 


Weight, 57 lbs. 
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No. 28—The Caveman 


The most abnormal thing in civilization is 
civilization itself. The word “abnormal” 
means, you know, “not average.” It also 
means “unnatural,’ and that is just what 
civilization is—unnatural. A forest is nat- 
ural, as we all know, but when we cut it 
down and turn it into a race track, a wheat 
field or a city square we have civilized it. 
The same thing might be said in regard to 
men, the Indians, tor instance. 

What is more unnatural than cooked food? 
Nothing, for it exists no place in Nature 
without the interfering touch of that think- 
ing ape we call “man.” The two popular 
phrases of “be civilized” and “back to Na- 
ture” really mean exactly the reverse of 
each other. The nearer we get to Nature 
the nearer we get to nakedness and raw 
meat, and the farther we get from such re- 
finements of civilization as art, marriage, 
law, books, science, religion and war. What 
we really mean, by the simple life is to eat 
and sleep, work and play, in the ways that 
will most benefit our bodies, that will make 
us the most animal. 

Now, if you want to give the mental dandy, 
either male or female, the jim-jams, just 
suggest that they are “animal.” I remember 
being at a somewhat hity-tity dinner table 
in New York city once, where in soulful 
accents they were discussing the qualifica- 
tions of a great woman. She must be “noble, 
gentle, loving,” etc. Quite true, but I went 
on satisfying my animal appetite for a cer- 
tain piece of scorched bull corpse that we 
call roasted beef, and said nothing. 

“You haven’t said a word, C. T.,” prompted 
mine hostess when all the others had ex- 
hausted their list of adjectives. “What do 
you think is the first qualification of a great 
woman?” 

“The first qualification of a great woman 
is to be a great female, and the rest follows 
automatically,” I answered, as I scooped 
up a mouthful of blood we call beef juice. 
And before I got done with them I proved 
it to them, too, and forced them to admit it, 
much against the will of some dear crea- 
tures present, who I believe were terribly 
shocked. 

“Why, 
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Mr. Thomas, you are a regular 


Caveman, I do believe!” reproached one fair 
bud. 

“Keno.” Also sensation in the dove cote. 

Turn whichever way we will, we see the 
Caveman, for as Stevenson says, “From the 
branches of every family tree peers the face 
of Old Arboral,” because the Caveman is the 
great ancestor of the race. The highest 
type of civilized man is but the Caveman 
plus a better brain, and the more Caveman 
he has in him the better. 

Many there are who pose as the ultra-uts 
and fancy that the spiritual essence of 
which they are exclusively composed floats 
ever in a scented cloud of superiority far 
above the rest of us common earth-crawlers, 
but they have corns and pains, and eat 
bread and meat just like the rest of us, and 
their pretensions are but gushes of pink 
wind. They are so fond of condemning vital 
things as “physical,” or even as “animal’— 
Oh, horrors!—and of gasing by the hour 
about the whereas of the which what, found- 
ed mostly on the erudition of the Sunday 
newspapers. : 

Go hunting? Murder the innocent deni- 
zens of the forest, just to gratify their brute 
desires for slaughter! Hold their face to 
the storm when a lavender parasol would 
protect them so nicely! Stab man’s noblest 
friend, the horse, with the cruel spur! How 
would you like to be a horse? 

I wouldn’t. I’d rather be a bull. He has 
the softest job on earth, a bull has. He 
never has to work, can lick anything in 
sight, has plenty of lady friends, plenty to 
eat, always has the shadiest tree in summer 
and the warmest place in winter, and can 
grumble all he likes. No, sir, I’d rather be 
a bull. 

That is, of course, if I were civilized, for 
we all know that the finest thing on earth 
is the grizzly bear. The grizzly has every- 
thing the bull has, plus freedom, and free- 
dom, like money, although it is not every- 
thing; it is a part of everything. Besides, in 
the winter time the grizzly does not have 
to get up till he wants to—and that is a 
great thing in itself. 

Now, the reason of all this, why I am 
writing as lam, is: First, it is worded in a 
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way to catch and, if possible, to hold your 
attention, which of course is the first re- 
quirement of all writing. Second, this talk 
is a plea, as was my talk on “Education,” in 
a recent number, for the great outdoor life. 
Not in theory, but for you, and your mate 
and her young. For the young belong to 
the female, remember, although a woman 
often speaks of “our children” for diplomatic 
reasons, often somewhat financial. It is 
“your child,” or “our child,” or “my child,” 
depending on circumstances. Any one who 
will notice a family conversation for a week 
can easily verify this fact. 

We Americans are becoming a hot-house 
people. Any baseball grandstand will prove 
this dangerous fact. Thousands exercise 
only their yelling muscles while less than a 
score do the real thing. And the most an- 
imal thing on earth is exercise, for life 
itself is only movement, and without any 
exercise there is no such things as the other 
highly animal but necessary and pleasant 
operations of eating, breeding and sleeping. 

And for these three things alone does civ- 
ilization itself exist. Civilization simply 
means more food and more shelter, with 
less work and less fighting, and more time 
to play. Even a spider plays with its young, 
you know, just as a cat does with her kit- 
tens, and when boiled right down to the last 
drop, civilization is only our desire to play. 
A luxury is but the best quality, thus we 
call silk a luxury and cotton a necessity, 
and the only difference between them as 
body coverings is that one is more pleasing 
to our touch and eye than is the other. And 
play is but pleasure. 

That is why the more civilized any people 
have become the more and more they have 
played instead of worked, have built monu- 
ments instead of plowing fields, have erect- 
ed art galleries instead of building grain 
bins and rain sheds, and that is why the 
more civilized any people are—including we 
Americans or the Romans—the greater is 
the number of miserable poor and the richer 
ard richer are the fewer and fewer rich, 
till the nation becomes the property of one 
man, the ruler, and the people merely his 
cattle. ’Tis the history of all nations, till 
more powerful and blood-hungry nations 
have killed the weaker nation out. 

Four flushing is our national vice—call it 
hypocrisy if you will. That is the exact 
word for it, and so we are noted among the 
nations of mankind. And the very center 
of this worm at our racial core is in giving 
different things the same name, or in giving 
different names to the same thing. The 
effect is the same in either case. It all 
grows out of a certain mental pose that 1 
have often expressed in the saying: “I am 
perfect, therefore what I do is right and 
what I say is true.” The King can do no 
wrong. It won’t do, that attitude of mind, 
and is the most insidious thing in our na- 
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tional, or even in our racial, lives today. 
The every essence of science is to call a 
thing by one name, and never rename it 
for the sake of some emotion, for insanity 
itself is but the excess of the emotional part 
of our natures over the rational, or reason- 
ing powers. And reason, as I have said be- 
fore, is but comparing an observation with 
a memory, and on the conclusion basing a 
course of action. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox has written many 
an acre of sugary slush, but withal she is 
the mother of the half-moon smile in her 
deathless lines— 


“’Tis easy enough to be pleasant 
When life goes by like a song— 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 


A variation of the above that I like even 
better—and which hangs above my machine 
as I hit out these edged remarks, is— 


“"Tis easy enough to make copy 
When the coin keeps coming along, 
But a man dead broke 
Can neither think nor smoke, 
And whatever he writes is wrong.” 


However, as Kipling says so well, one 


‘should be judged only by his best work, and 


that four-fifths of every man’s work is bad. 
Kipling is right, even in his own case. And 
we can forgive Ella Wheeler for her past 
mush because she has expressed in the fol- 
lowing lines as true a thing as was ever 
penned. The only trouble is that it glances 
off the very ones to whom it applies, coated 
nine layers deep, as they are, in our national 
mail of self-perfection. She has called it 
“Sympathetic Woman,” but I fancy a better 
title would be “Our National Vice.” Any- 
way, one can see what she so well expresses 
any and everywhere he looks, i. e., the ac- 
tions never fitted to the words or words to 
actions, if the right words show ourselves 
in an unpleasant light. ’Tis much easier to 
give a slanting excuse and change the sub- 
ject to the soulful. You can’t get under 
their sainted skin with a cold chisel. 


SYMPATHETIC WOMAN. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Sitting together, at the restaurant, 
I chanced to speak of hunting. And I told 
With primitive man pride, how once a gaunt 
And savage wolf, by hunger’s pangs made 
bold, 
Had tested all my courage in the strife. 
I saw her sweet face sadden; then she 
cried: 
“How could you, O, how could you take the 
life 


God’s earth is so wide, 


Of any creature? 
Is there 


Is there not room for all things? 
not 
Pleasure enough beneath the glorious sun 
For man to find diversion in his lot 
Without the aid of cruel hook or gun?” 
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She was a thing of beauty to the eyes, 
Silent I sat and noted all her grace. 
Decked with a slaughtered Bird of Paradise 
Her small fair head, and lovely girlish face 
Rose from a snowy mass of priceless fur, 
Headed and tailed, a muff lay in her lap; 
Young kids had died to clothe the hands of 


her; 
A score of skins made lining for her wrap. 


She breathed destruction of dumb living 
things 
From her small hide-cased foot to feath- 
ered hair, 
A splendid bird had given life and wings 
And harmless beasts their blood to make 
her fair. 
I passed the menu, asking for her choice. 
There were a hundred dainties to beguile; 
She glanced them over; then in silvery voice, 
Fish, ty and flesh she ordered with a 
smile. 


Anyone who hunts knows this sanctimo- 


nious fraud well enough to recognize her 
hide in a tanyard. But this by no means 
applies to woman alone; we American, or 
rather, English-speaking males, are just as 
bad. 
for he alone is the Thinking Caveman who 
worships “The God of Things as They Are,” 
as Kipling has it. 


I once knew a bunco man, and the only 
thing I respected about him was his hon- 
esty. He lied to the whole world, usually— 
in fact, that was his business—but he never 
deceived himself. “I steal my money,” he 


The scientist alone faces the truth, - 
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told me in the second sentence he uttered 
after I met him. 

And that habitual thief was a truer man 
than those blistered in the above lines as 
unconcious, hopeless hypocrites. 

Constant deception is one of the neces- 
sary conditions of existence, but a lie is a 
deception with a malicious motive, and that 
man never lied to himself—he was not soul- 
fully self-righteous. He was not a hopeless 
fraud, afraid to face the truth because it hit 
him. 

America needs more Cavemen, more sense 
and muscle and less incense and mush. 
The mind is worthless without the stomach, 
but the stomach can work witaout the mind, 
and a man or a woman is but a stomach 
that can think. Cultivate the emotional all 
you want, but do not attempt to suppress 
the animal, for ’tis that whereby you live. 
Cultivate the two together, equally, neither 
at the expense of the other. 

The Greex ideal was “a perfect mind in 
a perfect body’—and the more perfeet the 
body the more animal it is, of course—not 
a warped, one-sided mind in a shrivelled 
sense-starved body. We need more cave- 
manic mental and physical honesty, openly 
said and done, and less self-perfumed pre- 
tense, with what may be hidden in its 
shadow. And this applies to Em-ee and to 
Why Oh You. 


Beyond the Divide 


Two shades sat down by the River Styx to watch the waters flow, 

And they talked of things in the Vale of Tears, where they lived in the long ago. 
Their eyes wandered out through the misty fog to a sight they had oft seen before, 
Where a million canvas and redheads played just a couple of shots from the shore. 
Then the wind sprang up from the hills behind, and the flight started in t’ward land; 
They dropped by the thousand along the banks, and even walked out on the sand. 
The sporty old shades, with heads bowed down, were sure in a terrible fix, 

For there wasn’t a gun, nor a shot, nor a shell, on that side of the River Styx. 


So they got up and wandered away from the shore, for neither could stand such a sight; 
They took to the woods for a quiet day, far away from the troublesome flight. 

They passed through some brush; came out in the clear, things looked like they did in the fall; 
From over the knoll came the snort of a buck, ’crost a lake came the low bull moose call. 


A wolf gave a howl, ’way down in a swamp, a bear rushed by further on; 

Up the hillside close by, at elegant range, went a doe with a beautiful fawn. 
They looked at each other and tried hard to smile, and both started off on a run; 
“Let’s hunt up old Sharon or swipe his old boat, and row back and get us a gun.” 


But Sharon was gone, and so was the boat, and nothing to do but to wait; 

They started back to the City of Gold, and arrived at the Club rather late. 

Other old shades were sitting around; none of their faces looked gay, 

They all had been to the waters and wood, coming back again ’bout the same way. 
“Has Beens,” they cried, ‘““we’re too old to shoot, so we’ll discard the waters and wood; 
Let’s send a Marconi back to the boys and tell them the hunting is good; 
Mumbledepeg is the game for us now; we’ll play it the rest of our life.” 


So they all got ready to start up the game. 


Not one of the bunch had a knife. 


NEIL FINCH. 
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A PLEA FOR THE FISH. 


When removing an undersized trout from your hook, always moisten your hands before 
grasping the fish; otherwise the dry hand will remove the slime from the back of the trout, 


when it is only a pn pen of time until fungus sets in and the fish will die. 


our fish that are 


Always kill 


arge enough to keep as soon as taken from the hook. This can be done 
y giving it a stroke with a stick on the head, back of the eyes. 


It will avoid all suffer- 


ing, and make your fish far better for table use. 
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Letter No. 37—A Question of Trout Planting. 


Editor Angling Department:—There is 
upon my farm a small brook which has its 
head in a number of cold springs, the flow- 
age is constant and the stream quite large, 
and some two miles long. I am thinking of 
stocking it with trout; which would you 
advise, rainbow or brook?—Farmer, Mich- 
igan. 

I should gather from your letter that the 
stream is adapted to brook trout, though 
undoubtedly rainbow would do well. If, as 
I understand, the water is unusually cold, 
the stream with deep pools and shallows, I 
should say by all means plant brook trout; 
as it is there are too few streams adapted 
to them. If you expect to make a business 
of fish-raising I think the speckled trout 
will prove more profitable, even though they 
do not grow as rapidly as do the rainbow. 
Owing to the fact that most people regard 
them as better pan fish, they will readily 
command 50 cents a pound in the market. 
I am not acquainted with your state law, but 
have no doubt that if you purchase fry your- 
self you can sell during open and closed 
season. Of course much will.depend upon 
the amount of food found in the creek—in- 
- sect and larval—for food is a matter of as 
great importance as is water supply. In 
order to grow rapidly, fish should have 
ample food, and if not found in abundance 
you will be under the necessity of supplying 
it. Write the U. S. Fish Commission for 
booklet upon stocking private waters. Re- 
verting again to your question regarding the 
two fish—speckled trout and rainbow—the 
latter will get along better in warmer 
water than will the former, especially 
if it is broken by rapids and falls. 
Indeed, I have found good ~- rainbow 
fishing in some streams where the east- 
ern brook trout could not possibly have 
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made a live of it, simply because the water 
was well aerated. The rainbow is a rapid 
grower where food is plenty, reaching two 
pounds in three years or less. They are fine 


fish to catch, but just the same, if your 
stream is, as I think, adapted to the brook 
trout, you will never regret having planted 
it. If you will send fuller detail I will gladly 
write you at greater length—O. W. Smith. 


Letter No. 38—Books for the Tyro. 


Editor Angling Department:—I wish you 
would give me the names of some books 
that would prove helpful to one who knows 
little about the fishing game. I have never 
used good tackle and know nothing about it. 
Can you point me to books written for such 
fellows?—J. W. O., Moulton, Iowa. 

It is exceedingly difficult to point you to 
books simple enough for your needs, most 
of them presupposing some knowledge of 
fishing. Probably two books by S. G. Camp, 
“The Fine Art of Fishing” and “Fishing Kits 
and Equipment,” are as good as any; they 
sell at 75 cents each. Louis Rhead’s “Bait 
Angling for Common Fishes” and “Book of 
Fish and Fishing” are written for those who 
do not possess much knowledge of fish or 
modern tackle. These sell at $1.25 and 
$1.65, respectively. One other book that 
will aid you is McCarthy’s “Familiar Fish, 
How to Catch Them.” This last sells at 
$1.50. I can recommend all these books, and 
I am sure you will find them helpful. They 
can be secured from Outdoor Life at the 
prices given.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 39—The Free-Spool Reel. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am think- 
ing of purchasing a new casting reel this 
summer and would like your opinion of the 
free-spool. Is it all right for casting, and 
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. July marks the high tide of the season.” 


what are some of its advantages?—C. R. T., 
N. Dak. 


You have opened up a large subject when 
you mention the free-spool. To my mind 
there is no question but that such a reel is 
a better caster, and in the hands of a dis- 
criminating rodster, more accurate. Still I 
must add that all bait-casters will not agree 
with me. I have made my longest casts with 
a free-spool and have never had any trouble 
with it, It stands to reason that better casts 
can be made with a reel freed from the ‘“‘fly- 
wheel” handle. At the beginning cf the cast 
the handle leaps into rapid action under 
compulsion of the heavy lure, but in due 
time gravitation gets in its work, the lure 
slows up, but not so the handle; it continues 
to whirl, and an over-run (back-lash) is the 
result. That igs the theory, and in my hands 
it has worked put to a “T.” In actual fish- 
ing you will have trouble with the free spool 
at first; it is so different from the orthodox 
winches. Some will tell you that it is very 
difficult to master the free-spool, a state- 
ment which I do not accept. However, I 
would not advise the free-spgol for night 
fishing; rather I would use either an anti- 
backlash or a level winder, for I honestly 
think the latter would cause less heart- 
break. The free spool is a good caster, but 
one should have daylight in which to handle 
it—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 40—A Carp-Fisher Appears. 


Editor Angling Department:—Having no- 
ticed an article in the March number in 
answer to “Canp-Fisher,” I see you doubt 
that carp will take floating bait, and I will 


try and convince you to 
the contrary. When you 
have hooked a fifteen or 
twenty-pound fish you will 
think a whirlwind has hit 
you if fishing with a light 
rod. Are you willing to 
crawl out of the hay at 
about 4:30 a.m.? That is 
the secret of fishing for 
carp with floating bait; 
the fish feed on top of the 
water from about 4 a. m. 
to 5:45 a. m., in schools of 
several dozens each, and 
will then take Heddon’s 
Dowagiae yellow perch 
minnow No. 159; or use a 
float, about four inches 
long, with six inches of 
line below the water; bait 
the hook with a “dough- 
ball” and fish from the 
shore in a little cove or 
edge of marsh where you 
have first located a feed- 
ing ground, Never try to 
cast, as carp will leave the 
neighborhood at the slight- 
est unusual sound. After you have caught 
one fish, walk along the shore a little farther 
until you locate another school; in this way 
you can load a wagon with carp in three 
hours’ fishing, if the wagon is not too big, 
of course. 

Anyone in doubt about this statement can 
éasily convince himself by just trying. Carp- 
fishing should begin in Oregon and Wash- 
ington about the middle of June, or when 
the water is getting warm.—L. B. Wooster, 
Joliet, Tl. 


When I answered “Carp-Fisher,’ In the 
number referred to, saying: “During the 
last year I have had some correspondence 
with a man who tells of catching the fish on 
regular floating baits, but it sounds a little 
bit too carpy for even an angling editor to 
swallow,” I had in mind casting baits or 
lures as the word is always so used. Know- 
ing the habits and characteristics of carp, 1 
did not see how a lure could be cast out 
over their feeding places without frightening 
the last one down into the stilly depths. 
Indeed, you say, “never try to cast or carp 
will leave the neighborhood,” but you also 
speak of using a Dowagiac minnow. Now, 
I do not understand how you use a minnow 
such as No. 159 without casting. Your bait 
rig is just what I would recommend, but it 
is not fishing with a floating bait, which im- 
plies standing upon the shore and casting 
as for bass. Do the carp strike at your 
Heddon minnow when it is motionless? If 
so, they are bigger fools than I thought 
them. Indeed, I have always found carp 
sly, crafty and difficult of approach. Un- 
doubtedly the best plan is to ground-bait, 
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that is, feed them for several days at some 
frequented place, or until the fish gather 
like pigs, as they will, then you can have 
sport unless you alarm those below playing 
the one above. Carp are not surface feed- 
ers, and I have never succeeded in taking 
them with artificial lures, though that is not 
saying others may not have done so. I 
agree heartily with all you say regarding 
the sport found in playing a fifteen or 
twenty-pound fish; indeed, a ten-pound carp 
on a five-ounce rod offers a pretty big prob- 
Tem-to the lover of tackle. I thank you for 


your good letter and hope that you will fur- 
ther explain your method of taking carp 
with artificial lures.—O. W. S. 


In reply to yours asking further informa- 
tion regarding my method of carp-fishing 
with the Dowagiac minnow, will say that I 
use a light rod as possible in an 8% or 9- 
foot length, and drop the lure fifteen or 
twenty feet away from where the fish are 
feeding on top of water, then draw same 
slowly to the spot where the carp are, and 
nine times out of ten some big fellow will 
nab at the minnow and gets hooked for life; 
one fish will be all that will be taken at that 
particular place for awhile, but the school 
will rise to the top of the water in a couple 
of minutes a few rods away where they can 
be cast for again. 

I do not know anything about the habits 
of carp in the waters of eastern or central 
states, but I do know that they will and do 
feed on top of the waters of Oswego Lake, 
Oregon, between the hours of 4 and 6 a. m. 
without being ground baited, and I have seen 
them take bugs and millers upon the sur- 
face. It is my opinion that carp cannot 
hear a noise more than a few feet away. If 
you drop a lure into a school of fish they 
are gone instantly, but you can shoot a .22 
caliber rifle forty feet away and they do not 
seem to hear it at all. I do not wish to 
champion carp as a game fish; they are 
anything but that; still a fellow can have 
quite a lot of fun fishing for them in waters 
where they are the only settlers. I must 
admit that my method is not really casting 
as we term the sport for bass and other 
fishes; it is, however, fishing, and carp if 
properly cooked will fill up a hungry fisher- 
man so that he will not have much reason to 
find fault. 

My experience has been that you can 
walk up to within six feet of carp feeding 
if you are still and do not drop anything 
into the water, and that they are always 
found ‘in some slough or cove where the 
water'is warm. Carp always go in schools 
composed of fishes of about the same size. 
I would: like to have some one tell me where 
the smaller carp stay. I never saw one un- 
der four or five pounds, and most of them 
are much larger. 
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I am not an expert fisherman by any 
means, my fancy running to firearms and 
motor boats; however, have fished in the St. 
Lawrence River, Columbia, Snake, Missis- 
sippi, White, various small lakes and 
streams and the Gulf of Mexico, and have 
found carp only in inland waters, but I 
understand they are scattered all over the 
United States.—L. B. W. 


You certainly are right when you say that 
strictly speaking your method is not casting, 
for a rod nine feet long could not well be 
considered a casting rod. A six-foot rod is 
a long one with which to cast.a lure. I wish 
any member of the Campfire who has caught 
carp on a casting lure would rise and speak. 
Regarding carp not being alarmed by the 
sound of a rifle shot, I would say that it is 
extremely doubtful if any fish can hear a 
sound that is not communicated by vibra- 
tions directly to the water. I have fired a 
shotgun over a pool filled with trout, and 
they have not manifested the least uneasi- 
ness. Upon the other hand, a small twig 
broken under foot upon the bank has sent 
them hustling to cover. Shout as loudly as 
you please, popular belief to the contrary 
notwithstanding, and fish will not be dis- 
turbed thereby, but strike an oar upon the 
side of the boat, and presto! away they go. 
A shadow flitting over the surface of the 
water has more terrors for a fish than have 
loud noises not communicated directly to 
the water.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 41—Winter Fly-Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—I under- 
stand there are some readers of your maga- 
zine who doubt that trout will rise to the 
fly in mid-winter, but this picture should 
convince them that they will. All those fish, 
combined weight over fifty pounds, were 


A string of trout taken in midwinter. Note 
the arrow that points to a foot rule hanging 
from the fish’s mouth. Some fish, that! 
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taken last February (1914) from George- 
town Lake; some on a No. 12 hook, others 
on a No. 8, but the greater number on a No. 
10. If any of your readers still doubt that 
trout may be caught on a fly in mid-winter, 
let them come to Anaconda, and taks the 
train to Georgetown, where they can fish in 
the open water of Stuart Mill Creek, the 
outlet of the lake, and if they do not catch 
some record-breaking fish I will miss my 
guess.—F,, O., Anaconda, Mont. 


The Angling Editor has himself regarded 
stories of mid-winter fly-fishing with more 
or less suspicion, because, forsooth, an ar- 
tificial fly has long been called the living 
insect’s counterpart, it being supposed that 
the fish rose to the feathers because it re- 
garded them as living insects, therefore 
good for food. I am wondering if these fish 
rose to the surface, took the fly upon the 
surface, or were the lures trolled through 
the water? It is well known that almost 
any game fish, stirred by curiosity or some 
other emotion, will strike at any new and 
strange object passing through the water— 
a red rag or bit of bright tin—hence the 
trolling spoon. However, trolling a fly is 
not fly-fishing at its best. Aside from the 
strange experience, from a _ sportsman’s 
viewpoint, I should think that winter fly- 
fishing had little to.commend it. I much 
doubt the wisdom of fishing a water the 
year around. I understand that Montana 
has no closed season upon fish, which, if 
true, is a great mistake. We should, for the 
good of the fishing and benefit of future 
generations, “rest the water” during the win- 
ter months. We now have proof that trout 
will take an artificial fly in mid winter, but 
after all, should we not wait until the south 
winds kiss our cheeks and buds begin to 
swell before seeking the speckled beauties? 
What do our readers think about it? This 
is not a matter of food but of sportsman- 
ship.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 42—A Crooked Rod and Some 
Other Things. 


Editor Angling Department:—I’m sorry 
that I am not able to send you a good fish- 
ing story, but after covering several sheets 
and putting them in the stove, I came to the 
conclusion that writing fishing stories takes 
some talent. 

However, when we get a picture of any of 
the family doing something with a fly rod, we 
will send a copy right along to Outdoor Life. 
My younger brother, who has lost the ‘use 
of his right arm, is practicing bait-casting 
and can already get out over forty feet of 
line and put the bait very nearly where he 
wants it. He has to hold the rod between 
his knees to reel the line in, but I am trying 
to figure out how to rig a kind of socket on 
a belt to hold the rod. He uses my five-foot 
split bamboo, a Redifor $6 grade reel and a 
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When two are one. 


No. 4 Kingfisher bait-casting line. This rod 
and reel have been in use three seasons and 
seem to be good for many more. Brother 
Bill is also a regular hunter and trapper and 
can hit flying birds and rabbits with a shot- 
gun, and can skin a “rat” or a fish or clean 
a bird better than many who use both hands. 
He wears a sharpshooter’s medal, which he 
won before his injury when a member of 
the state militia. 

Did you ever tie two or three small trout 
flies on a leader and troll from a boat for 
lake trout or salmon? We have tried this 
when a regular Rangely spinner would not 
work and had some fine fish in the early 
spring. Just try the following: A regular 
trolling leader, three-foot length, with a 
spoon and fly on a No. 0 hook, and two or 
three snelled flies on a No. 6 or No. 8 hook, 
Red Ibis, Silver Doctor and a Royal Coach- 
man, and I’ll bet you get a strike on one of 
the small flies. 

Now, when you get tired of my ravings 
just speak right up. My excuse for writing 
this stuff to you is that all the fishermen I 
know of are the kind that like to spear fish 
with a “jack” or net them or dynamite some 
pond to get the big ones. 

My fly rod has a kink near the top of the 
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tip. Is there any method by which I can 
take it out?—C. H. B., Stoneham, Mass. 

I thank you for your interesting letter; it 
is just such bright, newsy and short contri- 
butions we seek for this department. As to 
how to take the kink out of that rod, you are 
advised that to hang the rod, with a heavy 
weight attached to the hand-grasp, will prob- 
ably turn the trick. Be sure that the weight 
pulls evenly and not from one side, or an- 
other kink will result. I have again and 
again been surprised at what the weight of 
a flat iron will do for a badly bent rod. It 
is a splendid idea to suspend your fly rods 
from the tip, with a weight attached below 
the hand-grasp, even if they are not much 
out of wind. Treat a-rod to a coat of var- 
nish now and then and it will repay you in 
lasting service. I can not quite agree with 
you when you say that you have never seen 
a rod without a little crook in it. I have 
several that are as straight as a string, and 
that after years of service. With care you 
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will not break your rod on the big ones of 
Sebago Lake or any other water. More de- 
pends upon the man behind the rod than 
upon the rod itself. I say this as the pos- 
sessor of a number of rods. I have gone up 
against big trout with my 3%-ounce rod 
again and again, yet to date it has not 
failed me. To be sure, I have not “snailed 
‘em out,” nor thrown them high in air, but 
a two-pound trout is always lead into the 
landing net and creeled as such a warrior 
should be. 

Your brother’s success in the face of ap- 
parent difficulties reminds me of a man I 
used to know, who, in spite of having lost 
an arm at the shoulder, could and did catch 
fish, and I have known of his picking more 
berries with his one hand than others could 
with two. His method of baiting his hook 
when perch-fishing was interesting. He 
would thrust the head of the hook under 
the sole of his shoe, between it and the 
upper, then bait up.—O. W. S. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 7—A Dissertation Upon the Dry Fly 


It is only within the last ten years that 
dry-fly fishing has come into prominence in 
this country, and even today this method of 
taking trout is not as well known as it 
should be. In the year 
1911 a series of articles 
appeared in a well-known 
outdoor magazine, and 
anglers began to ask 

" among themselves, “Is 
there any fire behind all this smoke?” We 
have come to the conclusion that there was, 
and is considerable fire down beneath the 
smoke of words. Probably the reason dry- 
fly fishing has not been practiced to any 
great extent in this country is because of 
the character of our streams as well as the 
fact that our trout are not so highly “edu- 
cated” as are those of the much-fished chalk 
streams of England. It may ‘be asserted 
that dry-fly fishing had its rise with Mr. 
Halford, author of “Dry-Fly Fishing in The- 
ory and Practice,” “Dry-Fly Entomology” 
and other works, a man of sufficient wealth 
and leisure to ride a hobby to its stable. 
His works, and there are a number of them, 
are authoritative texts upon the subject. 
Mr. Halford came to the conclusion that 
some more scientific method must be de- 
vised if the wary trout of the placid chalk 
streams were to be deceived by “counter- 
feit presentments,” so after much study and 
long experience, he gave to the fishing 
world the method which will be connected 
with his name forever. 
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Naturally, a great ma- 
jority of the books upon 
the subject are from the 
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English press, therefore 





hardly adapted as guides 
in America, still the dry-fly angler should 
possess himself of at least a few of Hal- 
ford’s works, and as many others as he can 
afford. In order that the would-be convert 
may know what is best along this line we 
herewith give the titles of a few books, all 
of which may be secured of Mr. W. J. Cum- 
mings, Bishop, Auckland, England. Beside 
the two Halford books mentioned above, 
which sell at 10s. 6d. and 12s. 6d., respec- 
tively, I would advise “Dry-Fly Fishing,” 
by Cotswold Isys, price 1s.; “The Book of 
the Dry-Fly,” by G. A. B. Dewar, price 7s. 
6d.; “Dry-Fly Fishing and Salmon Fly-Cast- 
ing,” by F. G. Shaw, price 10s. 6d.; “Dry-Fly 
Fishing for Trout and Grayling,” by Red 
Quill, price 6s. Aside from Halford’s books 
I would urge the would-be dry-flyist to pur- 
chase the book by Dewar. for while we of 
America can not agree with all he says re- 
garding tackle, it is a practical work. Nat- 
urally, in this country men have been writ- 
ing upon the topic, and we have “Practical 
Dry-Fly Fishing,” by Emlyn M. Gill, a splen- 
did work and safe guide for the beginner, 
as it is written with that particular fellow 
in mind. The thoughtful angler will agree 
for the most part in what he says regarding 
tackle and the use of it. Then there is 
“Fishing With Floating Flies,” by S. G. 
Camp, a complete manual which the angler 
can ill afford to be without. I do not know 
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whether or not Mr. G. M. 
L. La Branche has put 
out a work upon the sub- 
ject, though I understood 
some time ago that he 
was planning to do so; 
his magazine articles are 
eminently practical and 
always helpful. So much 
for the literature of the 
subject. 

We are often asked to 
define the difference be- 
tween the method of the 
dry-fly fish- 
ermail and 
that of the 
wet-fly user. 
Says Mr. 
Dewar in his 
work, “The best short de- 
scription of the difference 
between wet and dry-fly 
fishing is that which de- 
scribes the first as ‘fish- 
ing the stream’ and the 
second as ‘fishing the 
rise.’”’ A statement which 
fairly clears the ground, 
though, as Mr. Gill points 
out, there is no good rea- 
son why the dry-fly art- 
ist should not “fish the 
stream” successfully. In 
England the dry-fly artist 
waits for the rise of a 
fish, then places his float- 
ing fly in the center of 
the wavelets, but again 
and again I have demon- 
strated to my own satis- 
faction that “fishing the 
stream” is fruitful of re- 
sults, even when no fish 
appear at the surface. In 
a word, the method of the 
dry-fly fisherman is. to 
keep the fly upon the surface of the water, 
in which he is aided by waterproofing 
his flies by the application of various 
concoctions. The aim of this modern 
fly-fisher is to allow his flies to pass 
over the waiting fish, floating natural- 
ly, so that the fish is deceived by the 
counterfeit presentment; therefore he must 
pay particular attention to the pattern of 
his flies. More might be said under this 
head, but in so brief a work it is out of the 
question. 
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A word regarding the 
waterproofing of the 
PROOFING flies, or more properly, 

SOLUTIONS fly, for but one is used. 

Flies become wet, even 
though the angler makes a number of false 
casts through the air after each cast upon 
the water, so to aid him in his efforts to 
“keep the feathers dry,” he anoints them 
with various waterproofing substances. 
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Dry fly fishing—waiting for a rise. 


Personally I have come to the conclusion 
that nothing is better than the patent prep- 
arations on the market, though instead of 
using a feather as some do, I place a little 
of the liquid in a common nose atomizer, 
and so spray the whole box of lures at once. 
With care the liquid can be applied with a 
feather or even the fingers. If you do not 
have a sufficient stock of flies to last for 
a morning’s fishing, then you must carry 
one of the little bottles supplied for the 
purpose. When I advise the fisherman to 
buy the prepared “dri-fly,” I do so after 
many sad experiments. If you desire some- 
thing else, then use the best white paraffin 
oil, such as can be secured from any dealer 
in paints. Do not forget the “deer’s fat” or 
other grease for the line, that it too may 
be impervious to moisture. You will have 
discovered by this time that in dry-fly fish- 
ing the premium is placed upon care and 
thoughtfulness. 
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We have already men- 
tioned these two meth- 
ods of fishing, but per- 
haps we can not better 
serve our readers than 
by elaborating a little. 
As has been said, the 
dry-fly “‘purist” waits for 
a rise before he casts, and we all have a 
mental picture of the patient angler 
crouched upon one knee waiting for the tell- 
tale ripples. That means an open, placid 
pool, such as we seldom find in this country, 
where our streams are for the most part 
swift and broken with rapids. Always, no 
matter how swift, we can find little glassy 
pools where the water sucks down under 
an overhanging bank, just below up-reach- 
ing rocks, etc., etc. Study the surface of 
any stream for a moment and you will dis- 
cover many spots just waiting for your fly. 
One advantage of such fishing is that the 
broken water between you and the little 
pool or eddy effectuaHy cuts off the vision 
of keen-sighted trout. While there is great 
sport in “stalking the fish,’ as is the En- 
glish method, this modification of the art 
to American needs also calls for much skill, 
as the angler must be a past-master of the 
art of casting in order to hit the little open- 
ing. Undoubtedly the proper method is to 
fish up-stream, but we have many creeks so 
swift that to do so is an absolute impos- 
sibility; then follow down and cast ahead 
of you; it will work grandly. I have one 
bit of superstition which has no reason in it: 
When I see a bit of milky water below rocks 
or close in shore I always feel that it con- 
ceals a fish, and it generally does. Now, 
laugh! 

We have been talking about tackle almost 
since we first began this chapter and to 
devote a separate paragraph to the subject 
seems superfluous; yet there are a few de- 
tails which should be 
taken up before we close. 
The rod used in England 
is heavy in comparison to those used in this 
country. Just how a man can handle an 
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eleven-foot rod that weighs eleven or more 
ounces is an enigma to some of us, yet we 
find such tools advised by eminent English 
anglers. .To my notion a nine-foot, five- 
ounce rod is heavy enough to lay the line, 
and such a rod, American-made, is sufficient- 
ly strong for any brook trout that ever 
swam. The line should be double tapered 
if possible and of the best quality, though 
the tapering is not absolutely necessary; 
thirty yards is a plenty. Most authorities 
advocate a long leader—six to nine feet— 
but here I am a Philistine, for I use one 
only—three feet long. Why need it be so 
long when but a single fly is used? In some 
of the streams I fish it is absolutely neces- 
sary to reel the fish close in before attempt- 
ing to use the net. Do not forget the bit of 
deer’s fat or tallow for the line. As to 
hooks, in England the small sizes are popu- 
lar, runinng down to even 000; but I am not 
altogether in favor, though as I have said 
before, ofttimes the small fly is attractive 
when the relatively large one fails. How- 
ever, from Nos. 10 to 14 will, I think, prove 
about right. As to the reel, nothing need 
be said, the regular single-action being the 
thing. ; 


In concluding this chapter, a list of suc- 
cessful dry flies should be given, though no 
two men will agree as to patterns, probably 
It is well understood that dry flies are tied 
on eyed-hooks without 
leaders or snoodes, tied 
directly to the end of the 
long leader by a simple knot, easily tied, 
known as “the turtle.” For six flies I would 
suggest Coachman, White Millar, Wickham’s 
Fancy, Willow, Olive Dun, and for good 
measure, Red Spinner. Such a collection, 
or rather selection, should meet the needs 
of ordinary streams, though some anglers 
will be far from satisfied. Remember again, 
the flies must be tied true to pattern as a 
rule, though I know one angler who ties his 
own flies, and though they are not like what 
we see in the stores, is a wonderfully suc- 
cessful fisherman. 
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Spoons—A Bit of History 


stopped to gaze at a school of trout lying 
upon the bed of a stream, just as any boy 
would, idly casting a few small white peb- 


I wonder how many of the anglers who 
use trolling spoons know anything regarding 
the history of the popular lure. 

The minnow type of artificial lure is a 
modern development, but the spoon is all of 
a hundred years old. Possibly we can say 
that the modern casting lures had their gen- 
esis in the simple spoon, though that might 
be going too far. Still many of the most 
successful have revolving blades, a modified 
form of spoon. Away back in the spring of 
1818, when “Big Knife’ was driving the 
Seminoles into the sea, up in the rock-ribbed 
state of Vermont, a lad, one Julio T. Buel, 


bles into the water. He noticed with no lit- 
tle surprise that the fish ’rose to meet the 
falling stones as though they imagined the 
bits of rock were something to eat. A big 
idea was born in the boy’s mind. Securing 
some bright pieces of tin, he bent them into 
such shapes that they would dart this way 
and that when drawn through the water at 
the end of a string. The fish struck them, 
but of course as soon as they discovered 
what they had in their mouths, spat them 
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out. Then the boy soldered hooks to his tin 
“darters” and caught a fine string of fish. 

The days sped by, piling themselves up 
into weeks, months and years, as they have 
the habit of doing, adding to the boy’s stat- 
ure and love of angling. When Julio was 
18 years of age—it may have been his birth- 
day for aught I know, and his way of cele- 
brating that notable occasion—he was on 
his well-beloved lake fishing. The hungry 
hour came and Julio prepared to eat his 
lunch. The story has it that in the basket 
which contained his edibles there was a sil- 
ver spoon, though for the life of me I can 
not understand why a normal boy with eight 
fingers and two thumbs in good working 
order should have had a spoon in his lunch- 
basket. Anyway, a boylike thing happened 
—that silver spoon, one of his mother’s com- 
pany set, probably—fell overboard. Down, 
down through the clear water it sank, dart- 
ing here and there, flashing rays of light. 
Just before it disappeared from Julio’s view 
forever he saw a great trout strike the glit- 
tering heirloom. 

A new idea found lodgment in the boy’s 
brain. “Surely,” said he to himself, “It was 
the peculiar motion which the shape of the 
bowl gave to the thing that made it at- 
tractive.”” He discarded his tin darters and 
began hunting for broken spoons, handleless 
spoons, I should say. If the spoons in his 
mother’s pantry suddenly developed weak 
backs, it may have been because of the in- 
cident narrated above. Anyway, the lad 
soldered hooks to the small ends of all the 
broken spoons that came his way, polishing 
their convex sides until they shone. Now 
all he had to do was to fasten his line to the 
end of a broken spoon handle and he was 
provided with a lure. The spoon had ar- 
rived. Young Buel’s success with the new 
lure was phenomenal; the number and size 
of the fish he caught made him the envied 
of all his compatriots. It was, it is a good 
spoon, for you will still find people fishing 
in Lake Bomeseen, where we may suppose 
the spoon fell overboard, with exactly the 
same style of spoon consistently believing 
that no shape could possibly equal the proto- 
type. I have one in my collection—a bowl- 
shaped, almost exactly like the old-fashioned 
teaspoon—a hook soldered to the smaller 
end and a wire gimp fastened through a hole 
drilled in the larger. 

That young Buel—J. T. Buel we will have 
to call him now—did not properly appreciate 
the value of his discovery is evidenced by 
the fact that about 1844 he removed to 


Now that another angling season has 
closed, and, at least here in the North, we 
cannot for the next few months pursue the 
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The Fished-Out Stream 
By Rev. Arthur Requa. _ 








Whitehall, N. Y., and engaged in the manu- 
facture of wool hats. Still he was in the 
heart of a magnificent fishing district, Lake 
George with its famous trout only six miles 
away, the best bass and muskellunge ground 
of Lake Champlain at his very back door, 
while just beyond the range of hills was the 
Adirondack wilderness with its wonderful 
possibilities. We are not surprised to learn 
that Mr. Buel—we must use the Mr. now— 
spent as much time inventing and trying out 
trolling lures as he did in his hattery. He 
was a natural-born fisherman—a fisherman 
with a buzzing idea that gave him no peace. 

Undoubtedly his fellow-townsmen made re- 
marks behind his back regarding his poor 
business ability, but just the same they were 
glad to.be supplied with Buel’s baits when 
they went into the Adirondacks for fish, for 
that is the way of the world generally. Mr. 
Buel smiled and supplied the lures, thereby 
getting a lot of advertisement. Wherever 
his friends went they carried Buel’s spoons 
with which they caught trout and sang the 
praises of Buel. While Buel made spoons 
for his friends and friend’s friends he in- 
sisted that he had no notion of becoming a 
manufacturer of artificial lures, but just the 
same his hattery suffered. However, in 
1848 he turned his attention to the manu- 
facture of lures exclusively, proving Emer- 
son’s assertion regarding consistency, and 
from that day to this many of the lures 
which fishermen delight to use have come 
from Whitehall, N. Y. 

That, in a word, is the history of the 
spoon bait, the beginning of the lures of the 
kind. I rummage through my two tackle 
boxes, both of them chock full of various 
lures—lures as unlike Buel’s first spoon as 
that spoon was unlike the white pebbles the 
barefoot boy cast into the creek. A man 
would be well-read indeed who could tell 
from what particular shop two-thirds of the 
lures I possess came; I do not know that I 
could do it myself. But I am a lover of 
lures, and I am trying te make my collection 
complete and representative of the output 
of American factories. Still, down in the 
bottom of my tackle case, covered over with 
glittering, ornate lures of various types, are 
several simple spoons—Buel’s, Skinner’s, 
Hartung’s and others—those I get out and 
use ofttimes when the glittering generalities 
fail. I re-discovered what Buel found out 
while fishing in Lake George—that a simple 
spoon trolled deeply in the water will bring 
the big ones to the surface. No, the day of 
the spoon-hook is not over—not yet, 








“Salvelinus fontinalis,’” our beautiful brook 
trout, in the mountain streams, nor try con- 
clusions with “Micropterus dolomieu,” the 























































































































































By Courtesy of A. K. McClellan 
“A fished-out stream? Not fully.” 








bronze-back fighter that so easily hastens 
the red blood in our veins, we must for a 
time content ourselves with retrospective 
glances, vividly reminding ourselves of some 
of our more recent fishing experiences 
which furnished wholesome recreation and 
contributed -to our. physical and mental up- 
building. With the winter winds howling 
without and the sleet driving against our 
window panes, how very quickly and delight- 
fully an evening passes as we are seated in 
the “dens” or “cosey corners” of our com- 
fortable homes, and in our imagination live 
over again our summer experiences! Again 
we seem to hear the music of the swiftly 
flowing stream. The birds are flitting and 
chirping among the leafy bowers. The wild 
flowers are nodding us their welcome, and 
the voices of Nature are thrilling our very 
sotils; Suddenly we start for a certain cor- 
ner’where our’ various rod cases are stand- 
ing. We conclude that the contents of these 
tieed to-be examined. And presently the ar- 
tistic flies and tiny spinners, reminders of 
our recent piscatorial delight, are spread 
upon our table. And now, listen! Did you 
not hear the splashing of the trout? Do you 
not see his rushes up-stream, down-stream, 
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now darting towards a rock, now trying to 
make sure of his liberty by running into 
some submerged brush? Fine fight! There 
now! In the net at last! “Oh, you beauty!” 
A dream? No, no. Just a little reverie, a 
little bit of the happy past brought down to 
the present moment. 

But in our reverie we have been reminded 
that there was a considerable diversity in 
the streams in which we have angled. Some 
of these yielded us large catches, while oth- 
ers afforded us only meager results for our 
very best piscatorial performances. To 
reach the former streams we had to take 
some long tramps, and sometimes even were 
compelled to drive for miles back into the 
less frequented country. The other kind of 
a stream? Well, no, it was not far away, 
but it was a “fished-out stream.” Being 
within easy reach, there was a well-worn 
path by its side. Yes, there were some 
trout in it, but not many. And a strange 
thing was that the size of the trout caught 
there seemed to depend upon the angler. 
The trout captured by some anglers were 
so very small, scarcely legal size. Those in 
the creels of other anglers along the same 
stream were mostly of a much larger size. 
It depended upon the angler, or rather, upon 
the angler’s methods of angling. 

Now, while we are living out our winter’s 
reverie and already anticipating the pleas- 
ures of the next angling season, certain 
observations may be in order concerning 
the fished-out stream. 

Even such a stream may furnish worthy 
attractions. Considering that it is not al- 
ways convenient or possible for us to visit 
a more productive stream at some more 
remote location, it should not be forgotten 
that if we rightly understand the real pur- 
pose of recreation, or if we have the spirit 
of a true member of the angling fraternity, 
we will not underrate the value of the 
fished-out stream. Surely the comparative 
scarcity of trout cannot lessen the beauty 
of the scenery along such a stream. One of 
the potent charms of life is the beautiful 
scenery of this world. Even though it be 
familiar or near-by scenery, its charm is 
still an acknowledged fact if we are gen- 
uine lovers of Nature. Its power may be 
subtle, almost inexplicable, yet none the 
less real and inspiring. It gives more ex- 
alted conceptions of the Infinite Creator 
and helps to lift us up to a higher plane of 
living. It helps to make us forgetful of the 
petty annoyances of life and inspires us 
with nobler views. Together with the music 
of the brook the scenery along its banks 
furnishes opportunity for rest and recrea- 
tion, however familiar it may be. More- 
over, among the attractions of the fished- 
out stream may be mentioned its “educated” 
trout. It is a well-recognized fact that the 
more frequently a stream is fished, the 
more wary its trout or bass become. This 
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calls for a higher degree of angling skill. 
If one is out more to fill the frying pan 
than for anything else, that is one thing, 
but if the chief purpose be to have recrea- 
tion, it certainly is far more interesting to 
secure the strike of one wary fish and to 
land him than it is to catch trout or bass 
when all the angler has to do is to throw 
in the hook, whether baited with a worm or 
with some artificial lure. When the fish 
are so scarce or so wary that one must “fish 
fine and far,” exercise patience and resort 
to all the known tricks of the skilled angler, 
it is very attractive sport to land even one 
elusive trout or bass. It is tame sport when 
either of these fish may be caught too 
easily. If not the largest messes, yet often 
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down by the spring freshets to have lead 
attached to them. The worm on the hook 
should be allowed to float as nearly as pos- 
sible as it would if not on the hook. Then, 
a little later, the combination of some fly 
and a tiny spinner, like the Hildebrandt 
Idaho, gold-plated, No. 1 spinner or Buell’s 
artistic trout spinners, No. 10 hook, is what 
will secure both trout and real sport. The 
Standard model of Hildebrandt spinner is 
good for trout, but the Idaho model cannot 
be excelled. The No. 1 casts better than 
the No. 0. Moreover, in the writer’s experi- 
ence, the Hildebrandt combination just rec- 
ommended has never yet required that any 
trout had to be returned to the stream. 
Trout of six inches, legal size, will take it 














Sport, even in a fished-out stream. Courtesy of A. K. McClellan. 
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the best of sport may be had in the fished- 
out stream. 

In common with other streams, a stream 
of this kind requires the use of angleworms 
early in the season. Notwithstanding the 
loud professions of the fly-fishermen, it is 
a fact that many of these have secreted 
about their persons, early in the season, a 
box of angleworms, and though they may 
truly use a cast of flies, yet often the flies 
have bits of worm on the hook in connection 
with the fly. Many advocate the use of a 
small split shot. But with this the writer 
entirely disagrees. Nature should be imi- 
tated as closely as possible. While it is 
true that trout are slow to rise to the sur- 
face of the stream while it is too early for 
flies to be floating, it is equally certain that 
it is not natural for worms being washed 


all right, as those of any larger size, but 
never once, so far, has the writer caught 
a trout under legal size on that combina- 
tion. Various flies are good, the standard 
ones, but the one especially successful on 
any stream, with varying conditions of 
weather and water, has been the Split Ibis. 
As an all-round hook the No. 10 cannot be 
excelled. This suggestion is offered-as a 
result of a long series of experiments con- 
ducted by the writer in a near-by fished-out 
stream. It has furnished recreation and 
trout when the weather was hot and the 
water very’low and clear, and, at times 
when not one trout could be taken by the 
most careful use of an angleworm that had 
been scoured in wet moss till it was of a 
bright pink color. Of course the spinner 
and fly must be used in a scientific manner. 

















If used in a current of water the spinner 
will revolve easily enough. But in quiet 
water the spinner must be started in motion 
on the very instant when it touches the 
water. Just before the close of the last 
season trout were thus taken out of the 
fished-out stream referred to that were 
seven, eight and even nine and one-half 
inches, when the water was very low. 
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Occasionally it became necessary to take 
time to re-visit a pool a half hour after a 
losing fight in it. On one occasion it be- 
came necessary to take time for tea before 
renewing the struggle, but it paid well when 
the gamey nine and one-half-inch trout was 
landed. But as a real test of skill the expe- 
rience was worth having, even though it 
was beside a fished-out stream. 


(To Be Concluded. ) 


Fishing Facts and Fancies 
By Charles Bradford. 


He'd eat his lunch in a minute: 
He had no time to spare. 
At a mounted fish in a window 
He’d stop an hour to stare. 
—Judge. 


“Putrefying the Water.—“Game birds, quad- 
ruped game and fishes must be carefully 
guarded, for better than the treasures in the 
realm of Nature there are none. Our for- 
ests and our streams must be revered and 
respected by all; not merely by one or two 
individuals here and there, but by all the 
people. Education of all is what we must 
work for. Many persons look upon Nature 
and wild lifé as a dreadful inconvenience, a 
worthlessness, something unique yet having 
no appeal, because we are living a life of 
artificiality, deviating further and further 
from the truth and the incomparable values. 
Nature and civilization are fighting blindly 
against each other. Civilization degrades, 
maims, weakens, kills, destroys and breeds 
only artificiality and ignorance. Nature up- 
lifts, brightens, improves, teaches us the 
greater lessons. There is every sort of de- 
structiveness at work, pulling down the 
works of Nature, that the few who loll in 
ease and gluttony may have their splendor; 
streams are turned into cesspools, and in 
them you expect to go fishing; streams are 
clogged with sawdust from the mills without 
one care or thought for the beauty or pres- 
ervation of Nature . . . deadly acids and all 
sorts of varieties of stuff in the streams, 
polluting them and making them unfit for 
people to live near, let alone partake of.’’— 
Robert Page Lincoln. 


* * 


Greenheart Wood.—‘“Much of the piling, 
wharf material and the lock gates of the 
Panama Canal are made of greenheart 
wood. It comes mostly from British Gul- 
ana.”—Department of Forestry report. Is 
this the greenheart wood used in the manu- 
facture of our beautiful greenheart fishing 
rods? I have always had the notion that 
fishing-rod greenheart trees were scarce. If 
Knowles, the naturalist, who went into the 
Maine woods and made his fishing and hunt- 
ing implements in the rough, were to go 
a-fishing off one of the Canal’s wharfs or 





locks he’d no doubt whittle out a greenheart 
rod in no time. Mine cost $20, and it weighs 
only a few ounces. What a bewildering lot 
of fine rods one of those Canal pilings would 
make! 

> e&. * 

Boat-Filling Fishermen.—G. N. Pollard of 
Washington, D. C., writes: “Reporting a 
day’s bluefish fishing off New York, Frank 
Corby says in the New York Press of March 
13: ‘We took out the tackle and caught a 
good catch. We had the barrel full and the 
deck full, too. The smallest was seven 
pounds, and the heaviest from nine to ten 
pounds.’ These are the sort of fishermen 
whom the Washington authorities hit at in 
the proposed new law protecting marine 
fishes. by limiting the catch of the greedy, 
boat-filling slaughterer.” 

* * * 

Lady Waltons.—The Duchess of Bedford 
has the distinction of a record catch of 
English salmon. Her creel for one day num- 
bered thirteen, the greatest string of salmon 
ever taken in a single day by a woman. 
Three other prominent English women an- 
glers are Lady Sybil Grey, daughter of Earl 
Grey; Milicent, Duchess of Sutherland, and 
Lady Rosemary Portal, only child of the 
second Earl of Cairns. Each of these ladies 
are highly expert in fly-casting. 

* * «* 

Ruining Land and Water.—Sir William 
Richmond of the Royal Academy, London, 
England, declares that London’s late springs 
and early falls are caused entirely by Lon- 
don coal smoke. Sir William also declares 
the pallor of the Londoners’ faces is due to 
the same cause, for the smoke excludes the 
sunlight, and where there is no sunlight 
there can’t be any color. Coal smoke, adds 
Sir William, is also ruinous to waters con- 
taining fishes. 

« * ” 


Illinois River Fishes.—There are eighty 
varieties of fishes in the unpolluted parts of 
the Illinois River—large-mouth blackbass, 
two sorts of croppie, catfish of seven sorts, 
carp of three sorts, and many other va- 
rieties. The coarse fishes live on the “nat- 
ural” condition of the water—aquatic plants, 
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worms and grubs. The finer varieties of 
fishes, about 15 percentage of the whole, 
live on the fry of the coarse fishes. 

* * 

Buffalofish—“F. L. Rhoades of Carlin- 
ville, Ill., landed one thousand, four hun- 
dred and fifty-seven pounds of buffalofish 
in three hauls out of Beaver Dam Lake.”— 
Fishing Gazette. All right, if Mr. Rhoades 
sows as he reaps. Nature gives us the 
seed and soil, but she won’t weed our gar- 
den. God gave us the waters, and it’s our 
duty to keep them pure and well stocked as 
well as to fish them. 

* * * 

Trout at Play.—“‘Many times have Il 
leaned over the sides of my boat in North- 
ern waters, where the trout lay beneath me, 
and seen the mottled beauties chase each 
other, and race and leap in rivalry of sport, 
until their bright sides, irradiated the dark 
stream with glancing light, as if the rays 
of the sun had taken water and were at 
their bath.”—W. H. H. Murry. 

* * * 

Rocky Mountain Trout.—H. E. Peck of 
Kenman, N. Dak., and H. N. Stabeck of 
Minneapolis, Minn., enjoyed good trout-fish- 
ing last summer in the Crow West country 
of the Rocky Mountains. A catch of thirty- 
one trout weighed, collectively, fifty-one 
pounds. The largest specimen weighed 
three and one-fourth pounds. 

* * «* . 

Steelhead Trout.—Steelhead trout planted 
by the Fish Commission in Gilbert Lake, at 
the head of Sphinx Creek, between Roaring 
River and the south fork of Kings River, 
near Mt. Brewster, California, three years 
ago have multiplied amazingly. The speci- 
mens range in size up to twenty-six pounds. 

* * * 

Rainbow Trout.—Dr. A. E. Buzard of Hay- 

ward, Cal., fishing in the Spokane River, 
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within ten minutes’ walk of the city of Spo- 
kane, Wash., creeled eleven rainbow trout 
weighing, collectively, seventeen pounds. 

* * * 


Waste of Fishes.—Hundreds of tons of 
dead fishes, poisoned by foul water from the 
mills and factories of the modern “enter- 
prising” business man, were taken from the 
New Basin Canal in New Orleans, La. 

* * * 

Saving the Forests.—The governor of 
Iowa has set aside a fire-prevention day, 
urging that the citizens discuss conditions 
and create a sentiment against forest fires 
and other conflagrations. 

* * * 

Easy-Chair Fishing..—Fishing from _ rail- 
road car windows is a pastime of passen- 
gers over the big trestle crossing at Salton 
Sea. Recently a three-foot carp was taken. 

* * 

Herring.—One hundred thousand nets are 
in use during the herring season by the 
eight hundred fishing smacks of the Nether- 
lands. 

o> 

Seabass.—_W. W. Napier of Nashville, 
Tenn., caught a forty-two-pound seabass off 
Ponce Park, Florida. 

* * Ae 

Salt River.—The East River, New York, 
was called Salt River two hundred years 
ago. 

et + 

Forest Fish Sauce.—Use the wild rose 

berry to make a sauce for fish food in camp. 





J. E. Pfleuger, corresponding secretary of 
the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club of Port Aran- 
sas, Texas, has sent us their book of rules 
and prizes for this season. This club has a 
membership of most of the world-famous 
sea anglers, and the season now on is ex- 
pected to be a record-breaker. 








never fade, 


woodland fireplace—your altar. 
Rue grows here. 


heart’s-ease.”—Van Dyke. 





Retrospective Thoughts 


“Ah! my little Barney, you have gone to follow a new stream— 
clear as crystal—flowing through fields of wonderful flowers that 
It is a strange river to Teddy and me; strange and far 
away. Some day we shall see it with you; and you shall teach us the 
names of those blossoms that do not wither. 
ney, the other lad and I will follow the old stream that flows by the 


Yes, there is plenty of rue. 
rosemary; that’s for remembrance! 


But till then, little Bar- 


But there is also 
And close beside it I see a little 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been eom- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
such information from the game department channels, 


It is not our intention to divert 
but rather to solicit such infor- 


mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Deer-Shooting Experiences—The Porcupine as a Timber Girdle1 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read Mr. Merrill’s 
very interesting story of “A California Bear 
and Deer Hunt” in a recent issue of your 
magazine, also the criticism of “An Old 
Canadian Sport” in your March number, and 
almost agree with him. I say almost, be- 
cause I had an experience last September 
which showed me that shooting both fore 
legs off above the knees would not have 
prevented Mr. Merrill’s deer from getting 
off the rock. 

On the 15th of last September—the first 
day of the open season—I was hunting for 
deer, accompanied by my son. We jumped 
. two deer in scrubby birch brush. They 
started in different directions. He got the 
doe first shot—broke her shoulder with a 
.88 Winchester. I fired two shots at the 
buck before he fell, and he must have 
gotten over at least thirty yards of ground 
before I got close enough to finish him. I 
found that I had shot off both fore legs 
close up to the body with a .303 Savage (he 
seemed to stick his hind toes into the 
ground and hitch himself along). 

I have shot about all the deer the law al- 
lowed for the last twenty-five years, and 
can only remember dropping three “in their 
tracks.” Two were big bucks; both had 
their necks broken. The third was a big 
doe. I fired several shots at her running 
up a hill dead away from me, without effect 
Just as she gained the top of the hill and 
was disappearing in the bushes the old 
.38-55 seemed to get in line. When I 
reached her she was stone dead. She evi- 
dently died in the air, as her last jump was 
a long one and there was no sign of a strug: 
gle in the snow. I found the mark of the 
bullet in her flank but could not trace its 
course until we cut up the meat—when we 
found the two halves of the bullet firmly 
embedded in the groove of the spine, split 
by the meat saw. The bullet had struck 


the backbone back of the shoulders. ente:ed 
the groove of the spine and followed it 
about a foot, destroying the spina! cord. 

Two years ago last October | dropped a 
moose in his tracks, but it was partly his 
own fault, as he stood still until I fired four 
shots, then dropped. When I got to him I 
gave him one under the ear and finished 
him. His right hip and shoulder were both 
smashed. As he was standing with his head 
away from me for the first three shots, I 
think the first broke his hip. At the third 
shot he half swung round, showing his shoul- 
der for the fourth shot. There was a hole 
in his left antler. I concluded that was the 
third shot and made him swing. I shot him 
with a .33 half-magazine Winchester, and 
in passing, would say that I don’t want 
any better gun for any game running loose 
in this country. I have a .303 Savage, a 
good shooter, but find that I can feed car- 
tridge into the Winchester and be ready to 
shoot at the same time; besides I like to 
feel the hammer—my thumb is always look- 
ing for it. 

I read with pleasure Mr. Lincoln’s good 
words for the porcupine in the January 
number, but can hardiy agree with him when 
he says: “The bear pauses on four feet, 
and meditates, and then instinctively recoils 
from the defensive.” A past experience tells 
quite another story. Some years ago, in the 
month of January, two boys cutting wood 
about three miles from my home routed out 
an old bear. That afternoon half a dozen 
men got after him and chased him—or at 
least followed his track until dark, agree- 
ing to get after it again next morning. I 
was in the crowd the next morning, and we 
found where he had killed a porcupine and 
skinned it. The skin was rolled in a 
ball, flesh side out. When spread out it 
seemed to have been ripped down the belly 


and stripped off in one piece. There was no 
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A BRITISH COLUMBIA BEAR. 


Killed in the vicinity of Golden, B. C., 


1913, with Bert Lowe as guide (both guide and sportsman being shown 


Ernest Ambler of Bradford, Eng., during 


in photograph). 


As may be seen, the fur was in excellent condition. 











sign of any of the rest of Mr. Porcupine, so 
we concluded that the bear had eaten him. 
Two of the crowd are near neighbors. I 
showed them what Mr. Lincoln wrote, and 
they both remember the facts as I give 
them. 

Again, in your March number, Mr. Fred- 
erick Schrader, Jr., in urging a good word 
about the porcupine, says: “Not once have 
I found a tree completly ‘belted’ or killed 
threugh the work of porcupines.” I was in 


a wood lot yesterday and saw three white 
birches within a radius of 20 feet complete- 
ly “belted,” or “girdled,” as we call it here, 
and a yellow birch “belted” and dead near 
them. I could show Mr. Schrader dozens of 
trees killed in that way. I am not finding 
any fault with the porcupine, and never kill 
them, as I don’t believe in killing anything 
just for the sake of killing. 

AN OLB NEW BRUNSWICK SPORT. 

New Brunswick. 


As to the Porcupine-Killing Ability of the Cat and Wolf Families 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the May 
issue of your ever-welcome magazine a 
statement. made by a Montana gentleman 
in regard to the smaller of the carnivor- 
ous animals, such as the coyote, bobcat, fox, 
lynx and puma, being able to attack and 
kill a porcupine without getting a quill. 

Now, I do not wish to dispute Mr. Dun- 
ham touching this matter, but I have never 
known or heard of any instance where any 
of these animals have ever successfully 


made the attempt. I have known of these 
animals sometimes, when killed, bearing un- 
mistakable evidence quite to the contrary, 
their skins being punctured by hundreds of 
quills, distributed from the muzzle all the 
way back beneath the front legs, the quills 
having penetrated, in course of due time, 
to the muscles of the body. 

If any of your readers can furnish any 
light on this subject, I am sure it will be 
appreciated. 


Colo, MAX C. KING. 


The Subject of Trapping by a Trapper 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I will not now at- 
tempt anything extended for publication 
but perhaps later on I will give you a 
bunch of information on bear trapping. I 
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am against the business because it is bad, 
and, because it is bad, I will, when I get 
time, write it up. 

Bear traps are set here the year around 























and neglected for months at a time; are 
often baited with whole game animals, and 
there are other matters, not generally con- 
sidered, that I oppose. These are the things 
that I think should be written by a man 
wno is in a position to know about them. 
Whether I take the time—and the blame 
that I will get—to write against bear trap- 
ping, or not, you may be sure that you do 
well to work for a law against trapping 
bears. Especially I would advise turning 
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down the class of “sportsmen” that hire 
trappers to trap bears for them to shoot in 
summer time—or any other time, for that 
matter. I am a trapper and not a “sports- 
man,” but I am in for the right, and don’t 
care which side of the “sport” part of a 
proposition I turn down. I am against the 
trappers who waste game for what they can 
make out of it, and just as strongly against 
the “dudes” who waste game for sport. 
Wyo. A. C. ROWELL. 


Wolves Do Bark 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We often see 
printed statements positively asserting 
that wolves, or wild dogs, do not bark. Re- 
cently such a statement was made in the 
Los Angeles Times under the head of “In- 
formation.” If those giving such informa- 
tion should consult the shepherds, who are 
most constantly in hearing of wolves, it is 
probable that the consensus of their opin- 
ions would be that wolves do occasionally, 
but seldom, bark. 

Their barking is most liable to be pre- 
liminary to their evening’s serenade. A. L. 
McKesson, of Kingman, Arizona, and I re- 
cently listened to barks so distinct that we 


were inclined to believe they were emitted 
by a stray dog, and I counted eleven clear, 
distinct barks before the tremulous falsetto 
appeared to indicate the yelping howl that 
followed. 

I have counted fifteen distinct barks of a 
timber wolf and several times have counted 
as many as seven barks before they 
emerged into the yelp and howl. However, 
so seldom do wolves bark that many rea- 
sonably ccnclude they never do, yet it is 
positively a mistaken conclusion, and conse- 
quently misleading information to assert 
that wild dogs never bark. 

Arizona. A. M. POWELL. 


The Sportsman’s Power in Politics 


Should sportsmen enter politics? is a ques- 
tion that came to us the other day through 
the mail. We answered by saying that they 
should never remain out of politics. They 
should organize in every city and town, and 
in every state, and finally all these city and 
state fibers should be woven into one na- 
tional cable that would resist the onslaught 
of any such pernicious activity as has been 
shown by certain interests against our late 
feather crusade, and against our present 
migratory wild-fowl law. 

It is really a wonder that so much has 
lately been accomplished for wild life with- 
out the organization of our sportsmen. If it 
were not for that giant of energy and ac- 
tivity in New York—W. T. Hornaday, backed 
so ably by the American Sportsmen’s Pro- 
tective and Propagation Association and 
other forces—our wild game, in its national 
scope, at least, would be at the mercy of the 
butcher and the commercial interests. 

There should be a national association of 
anglers and sportsmen of 1,000,000 mem- 
bers, receiving its life from organizations 
in every state in the Union; we should have 
annual conventions at which good legisla- 
tion should be encouraged and bad con- 
demned; where our political friends would 
be extolled and our enemies execrated; 
where recommendations would be passed, 
voicing our choice of this measure and that 
man—and when we, with such a force, went 


before Congress or our state Assemblies 
with our pleas we would be very politely 
listened to. There would be no Sullivan 
anti-weapon law jammed through any of our 
city councils or our state Assemblies, and 
politics would cease to chop off the head of 
a good game warden to make room for a 
political hireling. When these wardens, 
through years of service, have demonstrated 
their usefulness they should be kept in of- 
fice automatically, regardless of changes of 
administration. 

One of our readers has sent us a clipping 
from the News of Portland, Ore., which 
shows how strong the sportsmen in that 
state are organized. This condition is a 
credit to the sportsmen of Oregon, and we 
hope that it will be the means of stimulating 
other states to like action: 


A New Power in Politics. 


The official records show that there are in 
Multnomah county more than 15,000 sports- 
men, Of whom the great majority are an- 
glers. It has long been realized that if this 
great body of sportsmen ever organized and 
threw itself into a campaign as a solid polit- 
ical phalanx it would be well nigh irre- 
sistible. 

At the last primary election this prophecy 
came true. With the Multnomah Anglers’ 
Club as the executive corps the sportsmen, 
irrespective of personal inclination, came to- 
gether and acted in unity. Results: 

James D. Abbott, twice state representa- 
tive, despite a host of friends and a recog- 
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nized political pull, was defeated for state 
senator and probably retired permanently. 
Abbott’s offense consisted in “throwing 
down” the Multnomah sportsmen, his own 
constituents, at the 1913 legislative session, 
and in payment for assistance in state print- 
ing measures which he desired enacted, 
working and voting for the pernicious bill 
introduced by Gill and Scheubel of Clacka- 
mas, allowing three or four commercial fish- 
ermen of Oregon City to fish the potholes for 
salmon below the Willamette Falls. He 
added insult to injury when reproached for 
his conduct by exclaiming: “To with the 
Multnomah Anglers’ Club!” That remark of 
Abbott became the slogan of the sportsmen’s 
campaign. 

Dave Lofgren, joint representative from 
Multnomah and Clackamas counties, was de- 
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feated for re-election. The antipathy of the 
sportsmen toward him was due to the part 
he played in relation to the Gill and Scheubel 
measure, the same as Abbott, though he did 
not make himself personally so offensive. 

The sportsmen of Oregon are now bigger 
than any governor, bigger than any board 
of fish and game commissioners, bigger than 
any combination of political tricksters and 
wire-pullers, In Oregon there are more 
than 100,000 sportsmen, and through the in- 
itiative of the Multnomah Anglers’ Club, the 
organization responsible for the defeat of 
Abbott and Lofgren and the re-election of 
Olson, they are now banded together in a 
trenchant organization known as the Oregon 
Sportsmen’s League. In future campaigns 
they will play a leading part in naming gov- 
ernors and legislative tickets. 


Two Decisions on the Migratory Bird Law 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the wilds of 
Eastern Arkansaw, at Jonesboro, on May 27, 
in the United States District Court, the 
case of the United States against Harvey 
C. Schauver, for a violation of the federal 
migratory bird law, was heard by Judge Ja- 
cob Trieber, who decided that “the law is 
unconstitutional.” Of course the United 
States will carry the case up until it finally 
reaches the United States Supreme Court, 
where, with extra expedition, a decision may 
be expected in about eighteen months. 

The first decision on the status of the 
migratory law was that rendered in South 
Dakota on April 18, 1914, by Judge J. D. 
Elliott of the Federal Court, who decided, 
in the case of A. M. Shaw, that the law is 
constitutional. Mr. Shaw pleaded guilty, and 
was fined $100, which was paid. 

Inasmuch as a test caSe was necessary, we 
are very glad that the name of no real game- 
protecting state is in any way connected 
with it, “The Arkansaw case” soon will 
rival the fame of the “Arkansaw Traveler,” 
and the name of Schauver will go thunder- 
ing down the ages as the inheritance of the 
children of the man who permitted himself 
to be used in the abortive effort that was 
made in 1914-15 to destroy the only law that 


was able to save the migratory birds of 
North America from annihilation. 

Of course the enemies of the law will 
laugh first, and claim the decision in ad- 
vance. The Kansas City spring-shooters 
will make a great effort to rush the Supreme 
Court and secure a decision in their favor in 
time to give them their beloved spring-shoot- 
ing privilege next January; for dear to the 
heart of the spring-shooter of 1914 is the 
privilege of slaughtering egg-laden ducks 
and geese in March, April and May. 

The decision of Judge Trieber in the East- 
ern District Court of Arkansas will not in 
the least affect the enforcement of the na- 
tional migratory bird law in other states, 
nor even in other districts of Arkansas. At 
present the decision is a local issue, and 
nothing more. In the forty-seven other 
states of our country the migratory bird law 
will be rigidly enforced, and those who vio- 
late it will be brought to book and punished, 
just the same as if Judge Trieber never had 
been heard of. Let no man make a mistake 
on that point, and then plead that he “didn’t 
know it was loaded.” The migratory bird 
law is loaded, and on July 1st there will be 
$50,000 available for its enforcement. 

New York. WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 


A Woodsloafer’s Eloquent Sermon 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a read- 
er of your valuable magazine for years, and 
have never received an uninteresting issue, 
To live close to Nature is the great key to 
health and contentment. As a boy I loved 
the old-fashioned flint-lock rifle, the hillside, 
the forest. I loved to hear the chipper of 
the grey squirrel, the sharp crack of the old 
muzzle-loading rifle around the new ground 
in the fall of the year; I loved to hear the 
cry of the foxhound. The baying of the old 
’coon dog at the root of some tall poplar 
tree at 2 in the morning, without a moon, 
was music fit only for the gods. I now re- 


call the digging out of the ’possum under 
the old stump on Persimmon Ridge on the 


back of the farm. Yes, I remember how 
sometimes Mr. ’Possum turned out to be a 
skunk, and how I had to sleep in the north 
corner of the barn for two weeks afterwards 
to keep from stinking the rest of the family 
to death. Believe me, my fellow-country- 
men, these were whole volumes in a word, 
oceans in a tear. Did we live in those days? 
Well, I should say. But the percussion cap 
took the place of the flint and steel; and 
then came the single-shot cartridge rifle and 
the breech-loading shotgun. Tige and Tow- 
ser went to unknown graves with no head- 
stone to mark the last resting place of those 
old heroes of so many hefty battles with 
“ring-tail” interspersed with the fumes of 

















the skunk. Well, I guess we lived next to 
Nature those days, with an occasional over- 
dose of Nature. 

I have gone ’coon-hunting when I was 
quite a lad, my chum and myself with three 
dogs, a pine torch and an axe, and brought 
home a 200-pound bear and only lost one 


dog in the bout. Have gone out with a party 
of three boys, the oldest of whom was less 
than 18, three dogs, a pine torch and an old 
army musket loaded with all kinds of junk 
for shot and brought home a full-grown pan- 
ther; while father had to take only about 
fifty stitches with mother’s darning needle 
to make one of the dogs presentable again. 
Roosevelt’s expedition into East Africa lion- 
hunting, surrounded by scores of people 
armed with modern high-power rifles, was a 
very tame affair compared to the time we 
brought home the panther, armed only with 
an old musket, with only one load in the 
gun and no more in our pockets, with the 
wounds of the fray to be sewed up with a 
darning needle. And that was some life out 
of doors. 

It has never been my pleasure to hear the 
mellow notes from the birch horn, nor see 
the great antlers of the bull moose slipping 
through the forest in response to the chal- 
lenge; also the elk is a stranger to me; 
these pleasures have been denied me solely 
on account of an empty wallet; but I have 
enjoyed the pleasure of bringing in a few 
buck deer from the mountains of Western 
North Carolina and East Tennessee. And I 
have felt the jerky pull of the speckled 
beauty at the other end of a silken cord. 
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I have camped on the highest peak east of 
the great Rockies, and when the covers of 
darkness were tightly drawn, heard the lone- 
some howl of a straggling wolf, and thought 
it grand. I have stood on the crest that 
divides the waters of the Atlantic from the 
waters of the great Gulf and looked out 
upon Nature’s hills, and that was grand. 
From the top of the Blue Ridge I have seen 
the great God of Day rise up over the 
eternal hills, and have seen the mountain 
sides clothed in the blossoms of the rhodo- 
dendron and have inhaled the odors from 
the sweet buds, and I want to do it again. 
I have been on the top of the great Rone 
Mountain and heard the heavy roll of dis- 
tant thunder— have seen the rain clouds 
gather thick and fast in the valley beneath 
me; have seen zigzag lightning playing so 
thick and fast that it appeared to be but one 
long and continued flash. The very elements 
appeared to be at war with themselves, and 
the flash and roar was like a great artillery 
battle in progress beneath me while I stood 
in the sunshine above. I have stood on top 
of a high mountain peak and seen two great 
engines pulling a train of cars up the valley 
below me, and it looked like a child’s toy 
train, and I said: “That out-of-door life, 
either in reality or in prose, is man’s great- 
est pleasure.” To be able to live in the 


open a few weeks in each year is a school 


from which we gain much knowledge as 
well as the greatest of pleasure. 
“All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” W. P. BROWN. 
North Carolina. 


For a Bounty on Mountain Lions 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
great interest the story of Mr. Thompson, 
saying that lions and coyotes prey on moun- 
tain sheep. Quite true is the statement that 
mountain lions are the greatest menace to 
our noble game animals, and I think the 
mountain states should establish a standing 
bounty of $50 on each lion brought in dead, 
and also authorize each seller of game li- 
censes to issue permits to anyone who is a 
bona fide citizen of the state to hunt, pur- 
sue, trap and kill predatory animals within 
his state, within the game preserves and all 


lands infested by the predatory animals, at 
the maximum cost of $1 per permit, with no 
license or limit on dogs. 

True, the barking and baying dogs 
frighten the game, but as a rule they mi- 
grate but a short distance and soon work 
back to their old range. I think that it is 
much better to run the risk of disturbing the 
game in this manner than to lose the twenty- 
two head of game animals each year that 
falls to each healthy lion, and the Lord only 
knows how many killed by the other preying 
animals. LESLIE C. MATTESON. 

Wyoming. 


A Blind Wild ’Coon 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I had never seen a 
wild animal blind in both eyes until the sec- 
ond Sunday of May, this year. I spent the 
night at a fisherman’s camp at Sand Point, 
on the southern end of Lake Okechobee, 
Fla., and the next morning about sunrise 
one of the men called our attention to a 
grown ’coon sitting perhaps ten yards away. 
We watched him a few minutes, and con- 





cluded that there was something wrong with 
him. 

We had a hound in camp and called her 
attention to it, but she seemed to know its 
trouble, since she would not attack it. I 
went to it and found it to be very poor and 
thin, reeling as it tried to walk. I picked it 
up by the nape of the neck and saw it was 
totally blind, not from injury but disease. 
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I am a physician and have done, success- 
fully, the cataract operation, and I believe 
this ’coon was blind from optic neuritis. 
Some of the boys got him some fish, and he 
ate ravenously. 
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While the sun was low both morning and 
evening the men said no light was needed 
to shine his eyes, the pupils being dilated 
to their fullest extent, permanently. He was 
finally allowed to go his way unharmed. 

GEO. MOTT. 


Young Lamb Found, Nearly Starved—Mother Probably Killed by 
Lions or Poachers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
pictures of the trophies which I got on my 
hunt last fall in the Winchester Mountains, 
Arizona. A friend of mine, while prospect- 
ing in the Shadow Mountains (California) 
happened onto a little mountain sheep (sup- 
posed to be about 8 or 4 days old when 
found). The little thing was nearly staryed 





Picture No, 1, 


and could not walk. My friend packed it to 

his camp and fed it on canned milk. I took 

picture No. 1 when the sheep was about 3 

weeks old and took picture No. 2 when he 

was about 9 weeks old. F. B. RICKETTS. 
California. 











Picture No. 2. 


A Great Western Bear Roper 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I once saw a state- 
ment of how a man lassoed a bear in Colo- 
rado, and he asked if any others had ever 
had a like experience. It is a well-known 
fact that in the early days of California the 
vacqueros indulged in that pastime to such 
an extent that some even thought it was 
taking a mean advantage of Bruin to get 
him in any other way. They generally put 
three ropes on a bear and seldom was there 
a man who could handle one single-handed. 
Those times are passed and so remote that 


it is difficult to furnish authentic evidence, 
and while the enclosed newspaper clipping, 
cut from the San Luis Obispo (Cal.) Tribune 
of June 9, 1914, may be somewhat exagger- 
ated, yet I knew Ortega and have seen men 
who declared they had witnessed some of 
his exploits. A. M. POWELL. 
Arizona. 





The clipping referred to follows: “Ramon 
Ortega, native son, 86 years of age, met with 
a tragic death a few days ago in the hills of 














the Cuyama country, where his horse rolled 
with him down an embankment for a dis- 


tance of 200 feet. Ortega was found a few 
hours after the accident by his brother Theo- 
dore, and later expired. Ortega was a hardy 
and strong type, a giant, and had spent the 
greater part of his life in the mountainous 
regions of Ventura and Santa Barbara coun- 
ties. He was known as the greatest bear- 
hunter and had more killings of the “ursus’”’ 
family to his credit than any other man in 
the state. Many of the bear tribe had come 
to death at the end of Ortega’s lariat, which 
was just as effective as the rifle. Ortega 
had a remarkable memory and often re- 
called the times during the visits of General 
Fremont to Central California. At one time 
Ortega killed forty bears in thirty-five days 
and at the Sespe ranch in Ventura county 
he held the record when he took seventy 
bears with nothing but the lasso in five 
years’ time, to say nothing of fifteen bears 
killed in one day at Potrero Seco, in the 
same county. He took pride in his record 
and had over 200 bears to his credit which 
he had strangled at the end of the riata, and 
equally as many he had killed either with 
rifle or poison.” 





“Dropping a Deer in Its Tracks” 


Editor Outdoor Life: —“Old Ontario 
Sport,” in your March number, is wrong in 
saying there are only three places to hit a 
deer to drop him in his tracks—spine, front 
legs and forehead. Five years ago last fall 
I killed a 200-pound buck with a .30-30 Win- 
chester, hitting him a little quartering be- 
tween the shoulder blades. He just came 
to a stand as I pulled and never made a 
forward movement, any more than to keel 
over as he dropped. The head is above my 
desk as I write. 

Another instance was last fall, in the same 
vicinity. In company with H. M. Reynolds, 
a hunting companion, while walking in an 
old logging road, I being in the lead (he was 
new to the territory), I heard him shoot, and 
as I turned, saw the deer on the ground; and 
not a movement did he make. The ball 
struck in about the same place as the one 
mentioned above. The spine was not 
- touched in either case. 

Michigan. F. A. ONDERDONK. 





Remarkable Deer Heads 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the June num- 
ber of Outdoor Life there appears a cut of 
a Virginia deer- head owned by Mr. Robin- 
son, showing one remarkable brow horn. 
Mr. Robinson asks if there is another such 
head in existence. I own a Virginia deer 
head with two such brow horns. Each horn 
is 12% inches long and each has 7 points. 
All told, there are 28 points on this head. 
To my mind, this is the most beautiful Vir- 
ginia deer head I have ever seen. In my 
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A head with rare brow points. 


collection there are several much larger Vir- 


‘ginia heads with more points, but I do not 


consider them so attractive as the head in 
question. H. M. BECK. 
Pennsylvania. 





Game Notes 


As a result of the first bird and game 
census ever taken in the state of Washing- 
ton it is announced by R. B. Wales of Spo- 
kane, state game and fish commissioner for 
Eastern Washington, that the counties east 
of the Cascade Mountains harbor 2,488,447 
game birds, 14,820 deer, 163 elk, 20 caribou, 
2,925 wild goats and 500 wild sheep. 

Because of the fact that many forest fires 
are set through the carelessness of hunters, 
campers and others who go into the woods 
for recreation, the forest service has taken 
up with manufacturers of firearms and am- 
munition the question of a co-operative ar- 
rangement through which purchasers and 
users of guns and cartridges shall be re- 
minded of the fire danger. This help may 
come through the printing of some brief fire 
warning on cartridge boxes or some slip to 
go with any hunting or camping supplies 
which are furnished. 


Delegates recently assembled in London 
from Germany, Belgium, Spain, France, Italy 
and Portugal for the purpose of putting into 
effect better measures for protecting the 
elephant and rhinoceros of Africa, which an- 
imals are said to be dangerously reduced in 
numbers on account of the inroads of the 
ivory-hunter and poacher. 





DOGGY QUESTION 





‘AND ANSWERS - 





Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





M. L. A., Pocatello, Idaho.—I bought a 
female puppy, whelped February 22, ’14, 
which is a cross between Llewellin and 
Irish setter and would like to ask you a few 
questions in regard to the pup and method 
of handling it. Are the possibilities as 
good for a cross-bred dog as one that is 
not? A dog fancier here says I made a 
mistake in buying such, as cross-breeds 
never are much good. The pup seems very 
bright and quick to learn but is very play- 
ful, which makes it difficult to do much 
with it as it won’t setle down to work. Is 
it advisable to start training at the age 
when pup is so full of foolishness? The 
season on sage hens opens here July 15 
and I fear my pup will be too young for 
much use this season—what do you think 
about it? Am keeping her in the yard 
with the chickens and have wondered if 
that will have any damaging influence on 
her instinct for hunting the wild chickens. 
To break her from following strangers 
away from the house or being coaxed away, 
a friend suggested that someone coax her 
away about a block, then catch her and 
give a good switching—do you approve of 
this method? One more: can you please 
suggest a few good short names for a bitch, 
I can’t think of a name that I like. I have 
copy of the “Amateur Trainer’ and want 
to train by that system. Answer to my 
questions will greatly oblige. 


Answer:—If dam and sire are both good 
fielders, this puppy should make a fairly 
good hunter also, crossing of any breeds of 
dogs, however, always is to be discouraged 
because there can be no improvement by 
so doing. By judicious selection and breed- 
ing the present breeds and strains of dogs 
in general have been brought up to a high 
standard and any crossing must of neces- 
sity result in deterioration. For future 
breeding mongrels are worthless. Even if 
well trained and a good serviceable dog. 
the sale price drops to minimum. Your 
puppy is entirely too young to do anything 
with aside of making grow and get active 
and ambitious afield. At the age of six 
to eight months is soon enough to start 
yard training—no real work on grouse 
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should be expected from this pup before 
next year. To shut up with the chickens 
may have bad effect—get into habit to 
chase, worry, pluck, kill and finally eat 
them (if there is any “bird dog” in her). 
To give switching by another person after 
coaxing away will have good effect—make 
afraid to go with any other stranger. Short 
names—anything to suit your fancy and 
has good ring, such as Queen, Lady, Madge, 
Sue, Lucy, Judy, Trixie, Josie, etc. 


M. J. M., Pueblo, Colo.—I have an Eng- 
lish setter bitch, one year old, that appears 
promising and I want to start training ac- 
cording to “Amateur Trainer” soon as pos- 
sible. Kindly advise me whether I should 
discontinue the training in event she comes 
“in” during the course of yard training, or 
continue? 


Answer:—A bitch usually comes in heat 
for the first time at just about one year old 
if in good health and condition. Yard train- 
ing may proceed during that time if no 
dogs are around to detract her attention. 
If very much excitable you had best omit 
lessons during latter stages of period, and 
then continue till thfough the course. 


H. D. O., Las Vegas, Nev.:—Will you 
kindly advise whether or not dog biscuits 
are suitable food to raise dogs and pups 
on as a constant diet? Also where can I 
obtain a picture as well as a full descrip- 
tion of what a well bred Chesapeake Bay 
dog should be, as to size, color, ears and 
head, etc.? 

Answer.—Dog biscuits are good enough 
to fill in with but should not form the en- 
tire ration of old dogs and much less young 
puppies. A mixed diet, such as table scraps 
together with milk and the biscuits broken 
up into latter, form a better ration and are 
relished continuously. Dogs soon tire of 
any one thing and desire a change and will 
do better on it. On page 119 of the “Ama- 
teur Trainer” you can see a very good 
photo of the Chesapeake Bay dog in action. 
The Chesapeake is classed as large dog, 
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weight from about fifty to eighty pounds, 
has under-coat or “fur,” some are smooth, 
others curly, color tawney sedge or red- 
brown, muscular and enduring, or rather 
cross disposition especially to strangers, 
not considered a handsome dog but very 
serviceable for work in water, especially at 
low temperature. Some of the breeders 
of this class of dogs may have photos and 
detailed description of their dogs, and will 
mention a few who have advertised them 
in this magazine at various times. By writ- 
ing them you may, possibly, get copy of 
photo for the asking: J. H. Weimer, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.; Dr. G. D. Shaver, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Ed. Edmunds St. Paul, 
Minn.; Louis D. Fay, Loyalton, Calif. 


Mrs. G. McW., Crested Butte, Colo—lI 
have a two-months-old white bull terrior 
which is deaf, but at times appears to hear 
a little. The party who gave it to me said 
they thought it was caused when his ears 
were trimmed. Can you tell me whether 
there is anything that can be done to cre- 
ate hearing? 


Answer:—Ali-white bull terriers are 
prone to deafness—many are so born, and 
nothing can be done to create hearing in 
such a case. All-white cats are liable to 
the same defect. However, what some- 
times is considered deafness may be caused 
by ear canker, which clogs up the outer 
passage and, partially at least, renders 
deaf. In those cases Canker Remedy (see 
ad. in this issue) will eradicate the ailment 
and restore hearing perfectly. 


T. L. G., Houston, Tex.—I have a very 
finely bred pointer pup, seven months old, 
very bright, active, eager to romp and espe- 
cially delighted to go with me to outskirts 
of town where birds abound, but there be- 
comes unmanageable and gives chase to 
everything moving before him. Of neces- 
sity he has to be kept confined in yard 
most of the time and therefore simply goes 
crazy when taken for an outing. I have 
never whipped him for it and rather rely 
on his good breeding and natural qualities 
developing in time to become a serviceable 
dog on game. I do not believe much in so- 
called training any way and have always 
had good dogs by giving them their own 
way about it. Of course some dogs will 
not retrieve just as one would like to have 
them do, but mostly develop in good finders 
and also bring in the dead bird with a little 
encouragement. Getting a bit wild and un- 
manageable is one trouble I have had to 
contend with but what I like best in a bird 
dog is to get up and go. Can you tell me 
of a good method to make more easily 
controlled afield and still not take the pep 
out of him? 
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Answer:—Chasing birds afield is not to 
be considered a fault in a young bird dog 
—a desirable trait. He proves thereby an 
inherent desire to hunt and get birds into 
his possession. A pup lacking in that re- 
spect hardly ever develops into a good, am- 
bitious worker. The more and farther a 
pup chases birds, the more promising. 
Chasing is the initiatory step to pointing. 
For a time the frolic should be permitted 
in order to enhance aggressiveness, vim, 
dash, a love for hunting, and also the devel- 
opment of muscular and lung power. To 
continue this indefinitely, however, and 
trusting entirely on self-training by the 
haphazard, hit or miss, happy-go-lucky sys- 
tem must necessarily result in disappoint- 
ment at the time dog is expected to ren- 
der service in practical manner afield—be 
wild and unmanageable going it as perown 
inclination, leaving the handler helpless, 
producing exclamations that would look bad 
in print, and ending in disgust. The young- 
ster you have exhibits desirable qualities 
and needs but proper training to make a 
first class gun dog. After having him yard 
broken—in systematic manner as per “Am- 
ateur Trainer’—he is taken afield for real 
work on game, chasing will then no longer 
be permitted but steadiness and implicit 
obedience demanded instead. No, never 
whip a pup for indulging in chase, and, 
moreover, give him plenty of opportunity 
to do so before yard training begins. 


R. J., Hillsboro, Ark.—I paid a good price 
for a nine-months-old setter pup, just re- 
ceived from an eastern breeder and am dis- 
appointed because of lack of desire to hunt. 
When taken out he will not range out, but 
just simply hangs around my heels. When 
urged on he goes out a short distance and 
straightway returns. Can he be made ambi- 
tious? Should greatly appreciate your ad- 
vice in the matter. 

Answer.—Lack of enthusiasm and a de- 
sire to hunt is a bad sign in a bird dog, but 
these qualities can be enhanced by taking 
afield in company of an enthusiastic bird- 
finder, preferably an energetic chaser. At 
first he may simply look on and wonder 
what the other dog is after. Before long, 
however, Mr. Heeler will become interested 
and join in the frolic and quickly be im- 
bued with the lacking desire, henceforth 
seek and chase and be glad to go afield. 
This, once established, becomes permanent, 
and yard training should be begun. Pup- 
pies procured from breeding kennels are 
quite apt to have this same failing—never 
been outside of the inclosure, saw nothing 
therein but the idle companions, the feed 
pot, flies and fleas, and, probably nipped 
and scratched incessantly endeavoring to 
rid itself of mange. 




















Blankets and Dream Bags 








By Chauncey Thomas. 


In a previous article, “Beds and Blankets,” 
we talked about the relative merits of com- 
forts, wadded with cotton or wool, and of 
blankets. Therein was also illustrated per- 
haps the best way to fold a blanket into a 
sleeping bag to get the greatest warmth 
with the least amount of blanket. But 
therein practically nothing was said on how 
to wear a blanket, as does the Indian or 
Mexican, or how to use a blanket for a pack- 
ing case of various kinds. We will take up 
that part of the subject in this article. Also 
sleeping bags, intended for no other purpose 
than to sleep in with the least possible 
weight and bulk. The blankets first, then 
the bags. In some ways the two subjects 
lap. 

As I have said before in these pages, one 
should measure himself for his bed just as 
he does for his day clothes. I shall here 
assume that the man is 6 feet. Smaller men 
may cut down the measurements accord- 
ingly, if they want to save weight and space. 

For a 6-foot man, therefore, the two most 
convenient sizes for a blanket are either 
90x90 inches or 90x60 inches—7% feet 
square, or 5x7, depending on the use to 
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Showing series of self-binding loops, at- 
tached to blanket B and extending through 
holes in blanket A. Or if one does not 
want to put holes through blanket, as in A, 
the loops can be fastened to A and B alter- 
nately, far enough from the edge on each 
blanket so that the loose edge of the blanket 
will fill the open space left by the lacing 
of the loops. The loops are made out of 
proportion here for sake of clearness. The 
loops must be as long as they are far apart, 
remember, or a trifle longer. The shorter the 
loops the closer they close the edge and 
the shorter the loops themselves, but the 
more trouble it is to lace them together, 
just as in a lace shoe. An open loop at the 
end of the series, when knotted into the last 
loop, series. These loops 









































binds the whole 


can be put all around the edge of a blanket. 
Or frogs can be used, with buttons, as pre- 
ved ><} 


Last lace knotted at C 





which it is most put. The worst possible 
shape is to have blankets connected only at 
one end, as we buy them in the stores. And, 
as will be shown shortly, a blanket of dou- 


ble thickness—made of two sheets of blank- . 


eting, I mean—is far better than if of only 
one thickness, even if single thickness is of 
twice the weight of one layer of the double 
blanket. The reason is that the blanket 
made of two thicknesses of cloth can not 
only be used for everything that the single 
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No. 1.—Smallest possiblé shape for flat 
blanket or comfort. Saves about one-third 
over rectangle of same dimensions. Can be 
reduced still more and still cover same body 
by cutting out darts (or wedges) as indicated 
by black wedge. .This latter hardly pays, 
however, except possibly with a very thick 
bag. No. 2.—No. 1 folded back within itself. 
Closed along curved edge os along 
straight edge, which can be close by means 
of inserted sticks if seam is left open at A-A. 





thickness can be used for, but the double 
thickness can be folded into many shapes 
impossible to the single thickness, as we 
shall see presently. 

The Indian and the Mexican wear a 
blanket differently. Each way has its ad- 
vantages, and there of course is nothing to 
prevent a man changing from one to the 
other as he may wish. To wear a blanket 
like an Indian, simply put it over the shoul- 
ders from behind, as women put on a shawl. 
But before dropping the blanket onto the 
back of the neck, hold the blanket behind 
the back in each hand by the upper edge, 
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with 
that Indian fold over the 
neck—never forget that, 
remember—will stay on 
almost like an overcoat, 
whether standing or sit- 
ting still, walking or on 
horseback, especially if 
tucked back under the 
left elbow. The blanket 
can be dropped from the 
shoulders indefinitely and 
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it then hangs doubled 
around the waist like a 
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No. 1.—Cloak or cape cn flat. 
pockets. No. 2.—Same in cape form. 
how parts meet. 
in knots A-A. No. 4.—Frog made of leather. 


and give it a sort of roll inward. Once 
learned, this is done almost instinctively as 
the blanket is put on. The result is a lap 
about six inches deep, turned inside, a sort 
of inside collar. ’Tis easier to do than to 
tell about. This fold serves two purposes: 
It makes a fold down each side in front into 
which the hands fit conveniently, hence the 
blanket is held in place easier than by grasp- 
ing it constantly by the edges. The fold 
also adds weight in front, hence tends to 
hold the blanket from slipping down the 
back or off the shoulders. It also makes a 
double thickness over the nape of the neck, 
thus coming higher up than would the single 
edge, and also gives more room across the 
shoulders. 

Now, the Indian holds his blanket in place 
in three ways—with the hands or elbows, 
with a belt around the waist, or usually sim- 
ply by the “blanket roll,” a sort of automatic 
belt. This is done thus: Wrap the blanket 
snugly around the waist; this is important, 
otherwise it will not hold. Then gathering 
a handful of blanket in each hand, and with 
the hands palms inward toward the body 
over the stomach, roll the blanket into a 
sort of roll or rope, by pushing the blanket 
upwards and inwards toward the body. 

If the blanket is wrapped around the body 
and rolled over itself thus tight enough, the 
result is a very good automatic blanket belt 
made from the blanket itself. It takes some 
practice -at first to do the trick right, but 
once learned one instinctively gives the roll 
an extra tightening twist now and then that 
holds everything snug. This roll and the 
inward fold over the shoulders, or rather 
neck, constitute the secret of wearing a 
blanket like an Indian. Worn in this fashion 
the blanket can be dropped entirely from 
the shoulders, and it then hangs entirely 
from the waist, but of course one cannot 
move much in this case or the roll unrolls 
and the whole blanket drops to the ground. 

Now, if you merely place a leather strap 
around the waist instead of the blanket roll, 


N° y 

Triangles at A-A show 
Same lettering shows 

No. 3.—Frog made of cord, 


skirt. 

In the saddle a blanket 
is better than any over- 
coat, I believe, especially 
if one end is turned down 
and sewed back on each 
edge for about eighteen inches, with 
loop holes for the hands, as I illus- 
trated in my former article. First put 
the blanket on the _ saddle; if un- 
sewed then long ways across the saddle. 
This will cover the seat from stirrup to 
stirrup, with the surplus on the cantle. 
Now mount, and then bring the blanket up 
over the shoulders, or even all over the body 
and head, from behind. Then tuck the upper 
edge—that was over the cantle before 
mounting—securely in under the legs from 
in front, and you are wrapped up like a 
Sioux in a Montana blizzard. 

Crook, I think it is, who tells of meeting 
a party of Indians in a blizzard one winter 
in the early days on the plains. One Indian 
was wrapped in a buffalo robe in this man- 
ner. The mercury was 40 degrees below 
zero, yet except gee string, breech-clout and 
moccasins, that robe (hair inside) was the 
only thing the Indian had on. And he 
seemed to be perfectly comfortable. They 
were mounted, of course. 

Now, the Mexican wears his blanket in 
a different manner, and often for a different 
purpose. The Indian usually covered him- 
self from head to heel, while the Mexican 
seeks to cover only his body, and to let the 
legs take care of themselves, whether sit- 
ting, walking or riding. The Mexican also 
often seeks to cover his face as much as 
possible, because of the sun, the dust and 
to avoid close observation. In all this his 
big. hat is a help, of course, while the Indian 
wore no uiat—in his wild state, I mean—but 
used the blanket or tanned robe for hat, 
coat and breeches in one garment. The In- 
dian wanted, and needed, a large: blanket, 
say about 6x8 feet, if he could get it, while 
one 4x6 feet is usually large enough for a 
Mexican. 

Also the Mexican wants his right arm 
ever free for instant use, either with knife 
or cigarette. All these things he accom- 
plishes very well in the way he wears his 
wrap, which reasons the Indian ignored. 


Ends concealed 
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N°? 

No. 1.—Outline trying to show Indian roll 
in blanket that takes place of belt. B isroll 
around waist. A-A shows fold at neck. No. 
2.—Front outline view of Indian method of 
wearing blanket. Same lettering as in No.1. 


To wear a blanket like a Mexican, then, 
first put one corner under the right arm, 
with the edge of the blanket about to the 
center of the body. Then bring the blanket 
around from behind over the left shoulder. 
Now with a sweep of the left hand throw 
the other corner over the right shoulder, 
from in front backwards, of course. If the 
blanket is long enough, and not too wide or 
too thick or heavy, the corner tossed over 
the right shoulder will stay in place very 
well, except when the wind is from behind, 
of course. The corner, or edge, under the 
right arm can be held in place with the 
right elbow or with the left hand, as de- 
sired, in turn. 

This leaves the right arm perfectly free, 
yet totally concealed. Thus a knife or re- 
volver can be whipped or sneaked from the 
holster on the belt, yet be completely con- 
cealed all the time, just as if one had on a 
long roomy cape. This cannot well be done 
when the blanket is worn Indian fashion. 

The favorite Mexican way leaves the back 
of the neck more or less exposed, but to 
avoid this have the blanket over the right 
shoulder instead of under the right arm. 
This wraps one up completely, even to the 
eyes, but does not leave the right arm so 
completely free as the first way described. 
The Mexican does not belt his blanket in 
any way, as does the Indian. 

When I speak of the Indian, by the way, 
I always mean the old Indian, not the reser- 
vation kind. The reservation Indian wore 
anything from a woman’s corset on upside 
down to a woman’s stockings on his arms. 
Unless specifically stated otherwise, I al- 
ways mean the Indian as my friend Deming, 
the greatest Indian authority in the world, 
pictures him “before the pale face came.” 

Now turning from the Indian and the Mex- 
ican fashion, let us go back to the method 


I have already suggested, founded on the 
Indian. I mean belted around the waist 
with a strap, and sewed along the 18-inch 
edges with loop holes at the corners for the 
hands. Pull that automatically formed hood 
over the head and tie a string around the 
neck, and you have a sort of monk’s cos- 
tume, better than any overcoat I know. 

A blanket 5x7 feet will come down about 
to the knees. I have a piece of water- 
proofed brown canvas 6x8 feet that covers 
me from head to heels in this manner, For 
white-man purposes on peace intent, this 
method is better than either the Indian or 
the Mexican, as the blanket will then not 
come off, and requires no attention. If you 
want it still better, then sew on buttons, 
two at the neck and two or more pair down 
the front, as far as you wish, opposite each 
other, of course; then fasten with what the 
tailors call “frogs,” which are merely loops 
made of cord. ; 

If a blanket belted onto you sticks and 
tangles in the legs behind, then merely 
gather it into folds behind over the small 
of the back, This gives more room behind, 
of course. I can walk as freely in a blanket 
as I can in an overcoat of the same length. 

Now, there are two other ways of fixing 
a blanket, or canvas, that often come in 
handy. I mean making into a cape without 
cutting: Take a blanket, and along one of 
the long edges, about four to six inches from 
the edge, depending on how high a collar 
you want, run a strong double thread in and 
out about every quarter of an inch. In other 
words, make a ruffle. Ask any woman how 
to do that. She knows. Do the same along 
the edge itself, then gather the goods into a 

















No. 1.—Smallest possible size of bed, in 
shape of sleeping sack. Shown flat here. 
Can be made still lighter by cutting out 
darts or wedges, to give convex surface, as 
indicated in No. 2. Bottom is 6 ft. long; top 
cover is 7% ft. long. No. 2.—Side outline of 
same, 
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length of from 16 to 18 inches, depending on 
how big a collar you want. You now have 
a cloak with a firm upstanding collar, very 
roomy around the arms, that no one would 
expect it could be made simply from a four- 
cornered piece of cloth. A blanket 4x6 will 
make a cape to the knees without a collar, 
while a blanket 5x7 feet will give a big, full 
high-collared cloak to below the knees, or 
nearly to the feet on a short person. 


If you want such a cloak by day, but a 
blanket by night, or a laprobe for the auto 
or wagon, then run a seam along the edge 
of the cloth. Inside this seam have two 
tapes, one fastened to each end of the seam, 
with the other end just within the seam. 
Thus you have an ordinary blanket, with 
one edge turned and sewed back about an 
inch, but a pull on the tapes converts it 
instantly into a cloak, with the tapes to tie 
it on with at the neck. This gives no collar, 
of course. For a collar make two seams, 
one on the edge and one as far back from 
the edge as you want the collar high. 

A blanket, by the way, should always be 
worn the longer way across the shoulders. 
That is, always have the backbone run 
across the narrower part of the blanket. 
Otherwise the blanket cannot be kept in 
place; it gaps open in front and is bad 
generally. 

Now, there is one other way to make a 
blanket cape, often used by women around 
the house. It works better with a single 
piece of goods, but a doubled piece for out- 
door use is satisfactory. The secret is in 
having the cloth from 6 to 8 inches—depend- 
ing on the size of your neck and depth of 
chest—longer than twice the width of the 
goods. Thus if the cloth is one yard wide, 
then it must be two yards, 6 to 8 inches 
long. If too long the cape will be short 
behind, but if too short, then the cape will 
be too short in front. Measuring will adjust 
that matter. The best way to make it is to 
get a piece of goods longer than necessary, 
then try on and cut off each end, as the case 
requires, till both front and back of cape 
hang evenly. 

Put a frog at the neck, fold back and 
fasten or cut out a circle, to make a sort of 
indentation for the neck, completes the 
cape. The two corners come under the 
hands, the other two corners meet in front. 
The corners under the hands can have tri- 
angular pieces sewed on inside for hand 
pockets, if you wish. These not only aid in 
holding down the cape in a wind—as in a 
duck blind—but keep the hands warm; or 
put a stone in each pocket. 

It is hardly practical to use a convenient- 
ly shaped blanket for this purpose, because 
a blanket 7 feet long would have to be over 
6 feet wide to fold into the necessary long, 
narrow shape for the cape. But for a water- 
proof canvas or blanket cape, easily and 
cheaply made, and very satisfactory in a 
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duck blind or fishing, I know of nothing 
better than this cape. Two and a half yards 
of three-foot canvas, a nickel’s worth of 
soap and alum, and an hour’s work will 
make it, a total cost of about 50 cents. 

Now, to turn to the blanket as a sleeping 
bag, and especially the double sewed-into- 
one blanket spoken of in the beginning of 
this article. Usually we merely fold the 
blanket over us and try to go to sleep. It 
blows or is kicked off in the night. 

But take a pair of blankets just as they 
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No. 1.—Shows how to change a long, nar- 
row blanket into a comparatively square 
blanket without loss of goods. Divide 
blanket into thirds lengthways. Then B 
and C put end to end will just equal A. Cut 
as indicated by lines. No. 2.—Same blanket 
and lettering. Sew together as indicated by 
lines. 
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No. 1—Shows square-cornered cloth, about 
one foot longer than twice its width, fold- 
ed (without cutting in any way) into 
cloak, or big cape. All three figured alike. 
A is at nape of the neck, where edges are 
fastened together. Can be worn either side 
out. B-B indicates where buttons at throat 
come. Corners C-C meet in front at the 
knees. Corners D-D can be trimmed round, 
if desired to make cape even round the bot- 
tom. No. 2.—Shows neck portion of cape. 
No. 3.—Shows side view. Made simply by 
fastening at A, and with throat latch of some 
kind at B-B. 
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cloth, ready to roll snugly 
and evenly, or to use as a 
cloak or a packing cloth as 
you wish. Nothing in this 
way of forming a sleeping 
bag prevents you from fixing 
a seam and enclosed tapes, 
as described in making a 
cloak. Thus one can easily 
have a cloak by day and a 
sleeping bag by night from 
a an ordinary-shaped blanket, 
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itself, giving bag closed on three sides. 
blanket, showing sewing around three 
fourth edge D-D open. 
C-C, in seam sewing blanket together. 


bag closed. 
itself to make a three-thickness 
sides. 


at C and sticks at A. 


in No. 


came from the store, fastened together at 
the bottom, I mean. Now sew it around the 
other three edges into one blanket. Lie 
down on it and bring the rest over you. It 
is open top and bottom to the evening zeph- 
yrs, also along one edge. Three sides open. 
Now get up, poke one-half of that blanket 
back into itself—which, of course, you can- 
not do with a single thickness—and you 
have the top and bottom closed tight. 

If at the middle of the top of the blanket 
you leave the seam open about two inches 
when sewing it together, you can now run 
in a stick, or two sticks, just as you please, 
the full length of the blanket. 

Crawl in again, and what do you find? 
The top and bottom closed, and both edges, 
one all the way up and the other as far as 
you wish. Yet it is easy to get into and out 
of. The two sticks enclosed in the blanket 
hold the other edge together, yet open in- 
stantly when you let go the sticks, the full 
length of the blanket from head to heel. 

If you leave the upper seam open about 
six inches at each corner, then you can turn 
over, pull down the blanket till this hole or 
slit is opposite your nose, and you have air, 
no matter on which side you sleep or how 
you roll over. 

Yet a jerk on the sticks and a toss of the 
blanket in the morning, and you have mere- 


02 N°3 
D c A B 
No 


No. 1.—Blanket of double texture Soseed _ bane within 
oO. 
edges, 
Cloak forming tapes inserted at 
A-A shows open 
places in top and bottom seams to insert sticks to hold 
No. 3.—Blanket 90 inches square folded within 
bag closed 
Sticks along edges A-A, top and bottom. No. 4.— 
Shows upper and lower edges of blanket, as in No. 2. Tapes 
No. 5.—Square blanket, as in No. 2, 
drawn into double cape cloak, by pulling on tapes at C-C 


A 8 if you will but fix it aright 
in the first place, and get it 
of the proper size and shape. 

The above has to do with 
a blanket 5x7 feet. If you 
want the same thing, but in 
a blanket 7x7 feet square, 
or more, you can have it. 
Just sew the two square 
blankets round three edges, 
exactly like the oblong blank- 
et, hut leave the fourth edge 
open, and run a seam down 
through the blanket two- 
thirds of the way from one 
closed edge to the opposite 
open edge. Thus you prac- 
tically have the double ob- 
long blanket with another 
onty half in width attached 
to it, but open down one 
edge. Now poke it inward 
on itself, just as with the ob- 
long blanket. The result 
will be three folds above and _ below, 
with both top and _ ~bottom of the 
blanket tightly closed. Use the sticks as 
before to close completely if you wish. If 
the bed is too warm, then move up a layer, 
and have two over and four below; or re- 
verse it if the blanket is not warm enough, 
especially if you have something other than 
the ground to sleep on. 

These blanket sticks can be cut as de- 
sired, of course, if timber is plenty and one 
is moving constantly. But one can have 
them of bamboo, jointed like a fish pole, to 
break into lengths short enough to roll 
nicely in the blanket, say about two feet to 
the joint. The weight and bulk is almost 
nothing, half a pound to a pound at the 
most, depending on how heavy the sticks 
must be to hold how much bedding in place. 

A double thickness of blanket, sewed as 
just described, 90 inches square, weight 8 
pounds, is my favorite shape. I can wear it 
Indian or monk fashon as described, or 
doubled lengthways) even Mexican fashion. 
On a bed in the house it folds into a long, 
narrow blanket 90 by 45, four layers thick, 
plenty wide for one sleeper and long enough 
for a cranky fathomer with cold feet; it can 
be sewed along the edges into a tight sleep- 
ing bag, four layers thick, as described in 
my former article, “Beds and Blankets.” It 


2.—Square 
and the 


on three 
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can be folded back into itself (as just de- 
scribed) into a bag three layers thick, 
measuring 90 by 30 inches, and it rolls into 
a roll one foot in diameter and two feet 
long. I can pull the concealed tapes en- 
closed along the two-thirds-way seam and 
have a somewhat bulky but very warm and 
full cape to my heels with an extra cape 
over shoulders and down below the elbows. 
I can use it as a pack cloth and turn it into 
a suit case, or even almost into a trunk, 
with the canvas cover outside to protect the 
blanketing. I can pull the four corners to- 
gether and tie, and my two thickness 90 
inches square automatically has become 64 
inches (5 feet) square, four layers thick, a 
handy steamer rug or laprobe. Double this 
across the corners I have a three-cornered 
shawl eight layers thick, but not very large. 
Doubled across the corners when 90 inches 
square I have a very large triangular shawl, 
four layers thick. One, two, three or four 
people can sleep under it. One or two men 
can use it as a sleeping bag. If you can 
tell me of more ways to use a square piece 
of double cloth I would like to know them. 
The best form for a sleeping bag, of 
course, is egg-shaped. Coffin-shaped might 
arouse prejudice, so we will call it egg. al- 
though neither shape gives us the most 
covering for the surface and weight. But 
a bag so formed is good for nothing but to 
sleep in. Under Arctic conditions I sup- 
pose such a bag is best, but considering to 
how many uses the double square blanket 
can be put, I doubt in the long run if the 
taper-ended bag is really the lightest and 
smallest when we look on 
the baggage as a whole. A 
To build a bag for the 
least possible bulk and 
weight, measure yourself 
when lying down. I am6 
feet high and weigh 190. 
pounds. I measure thus: 
Thirty inches round the 
feet; knees, 30; hips, 45; 
elbows, 60; shoulders, 50; 
head, 30; endways, 13 
feet. This is a loose 
measure, and does not 
allow enough in any di- 
rection, unless the edges 
are sewed all around. 
Have yourself measured 
the same way if you want 
to build the smallest, 
lightest possible bag. I 


But the compromise is good, too. Make 
the measurement as above, then add about 
6 inches to each measurement, but do not 
sew up into a sack. This will give you a 
sort of coffin-shaped blanket that in some 
ways is handier than even a square-cornered 
one and of about two-thirds the weight. 
But it cannot be used as a wrap, a la In- 
dian or Mex., except to a limited extent. 
Suit yourself. Have it double texture, of 
course. A wool-wadded cheese-cloth com- 
fort, coffin-shaped, weighing about 3 pounds, 
would be as warm in bag shape as the 
90-inch-square double-layer blanket of 8 
pounds, and there are times when 5 pounds 
less spells everything. I'll carry 3 pounds 
and have a bed when I would rather be with 
no bed than pack § pounds. ’Tis a good 
scheme to have both, as often neither is 
enough alone. 

A comfort is no good to wrap around one, 
a la Indian, as it is soon ruined by such 
usage. One can use only a blanket thus, 
remember. Give two coffin-shaped wool- 
padded bags, 5x7 feet over largest measure- 
ments, of 3 to 4 pounds each, one 6x8 can- 
vas or rubber water-proof, and one 8-pound 
blanket, made in my favorite fashion, and 
with tick, pillow bag, wrapping rope or 
straps, etc., you have a 25-pound bed hard 
to beat. 

For purely Arctic conditions, of course, 
there is nothing like the coffin-shaped bag 
of down or caribou (reindeer) skin,. with 
the woven rabbit skin blanket as a close 
second choice. For the same warmth they 
are lighter than wool blankets and will 
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prefer the square, 90-inch 
double layer form, as I 
said, but this close-fitting 
bag really saves about 
one-third in space and 
weight for the same 
warmth over any possible 
form with square  cor- 
ners. 


No. 1—A-A, thread gathering edge of blanket into ruffle 
to form cloak. No. 2.—90-inch blanket folded to 64-inch square 
but of double thickness. No. 3.—Like No. 2, but showing 
pass gel ruffle, forming coHar. No. 4.—Hem on edge of blanket, 
with two concealed tapes, the drawing of which forms the 
ruffles as in No. 1 and No. 2. Tape A-B is fastened at A, 
and tape C-D is fastened at C. The seam need not be wider 
than the tape. Drawn larger here for clearness. Using a 
lighter cloth ror one side of hem makes the ruffle less bulky 
around the neck, but is more in evidence on the blanket when 
used flat. Tapes disappear into hem when blanket is flat. 
Act like strings on a tobacco bag. 
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stand more wear than lightly made wool 
comforts, besides being warmer, pound to 
pound. But few of us go to the Arctic in 
winter, and this article is for the average 
crank who likes to read about and experi- 
ment with beds and sacks and comforts and 
blankets, just as I do. 

For ordinary conditions, where low cost 
and light weight is wanted, nothing is bet- 
ter than cheese cloth wool comforts made 
as my blanket is made; that is, double layer 
and sewed as described. When used up 
throw it away, if of cotton, or recard and 
recover if of wool. 

Now if you want the lightest practical 
cloth for the outer cover of your pack, yet 
the strongest and water-proof, but at low 
cost, try this: Cover a framework with 
light canvas sewed on. Then put on a layer 
of the best copper or other unpainted mos- 
quito wire netting. Then a coat of hot glue, 
then the outer cover of heavier canvas, and 
let dry. When dry, paint with one or more 
coats of linseed oil. The combination is of 
course stiff and useful only for pack cover- 
ing, but you cannot tear it or get water 
through it, except by destructive violence. 
Good telescopes can be made thus, and tele- 
scopes are fine to nack in. Good telescopes 
are not on the market. 

I have never seen a good telescope for 
sale, except those made of leather, and they 
are heavy. Practically all telescopes are of 
paper with cloth glued to the paper on each 
side. Put unpainted wire netting in place 
of the paper and you have something that 
will stand lash ropes almost as good as raw- 
hide, yet weigh from one-third to one-fourth 
of the rawhide bag. Still, for the long trail, 
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give me rawhide. I herein am making 
weight-saving suggestions, remember, not 
telling how to build dreadnaughts. 

The most convenient way to cut and sew 
the ordinary double-length blanket—as it 
comes from the store—into practically a 
square blanket (with the least cutting and 
sewing) is to fold the cloth into three lay- 
ers, cut off one of these thirds, then split 
this third in two, and sew the three pieces 
together on the side of the larger piece. 
This wastes not one inch of goods, but does 
not always give a square blanket. To make 
a blanket 90 inches square your original 
blanket must contain at least 8,100 square 
inches, remember (90x90), as 7% feet square 
equals just 5614 square feet. To have your 
square blanket 71% feet each way, without 
undue sewing and piecing, your original 
double blankets must be at least 5 feet wide 
and over 11 feet long. Five feet wide and 
11 feet 3 inches long, cut into three pieces, 
as mentioned, makes a blanket just 7% 
feet (90 inches) square with no waste and 
two seams. If your original pair of blankets 
are larger, remember that the pieces sew up 
into fine sleeping (but not walking) sox, 
make good mittens, etc. For a duck blind 
nothing will keep the hands as warm, yet 
instantly free, as a muff, hung around your 
neck with a string. These extra pieces of 
blanket are good for this, too. A muff is 
nothing but a pair of mittens connected so 
that each hand helps to keep the other 
warm. Before cutting your blankets you 
had better experiment with a sheet of paper 
the same size, say made by pasting news- 
papers together. But try one of my blankets, 
and you will never use the ordinary kind 
again. 


Comments Exchanged on the Sullivan Anti-Weapon Law 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As one of your 
subscribers, would say I am much interested 
in an article in your last issue on page 563, 
entitled “The Sullivan Anti-Weapon Law,” 
by F. J. B. This man knows exactly what 
he is writing about, but he makes one state- 
ment on page 564 upon which I would like 
to have some further light thrown. It is as 
follows: 

“This matter has been brought before the 
Supreme Courts of the states of Tennessee 
and Kentucky, and they have decided that 
any laws prohibiting the carrying of con- 
cealed weapons were invalid, inasmuch as 
they are unconstitutional.” 

If our State Supreme Courts amount to 
anything, why is it that you can’t buy a 
revolver for protection in the state of Ten- 
nessee, which he mentions. Hardware and 
sporting goods men are prohibited from 
handling them, and the whole operation of 
the courts in this connection is tending to- 
wards disarming the honest, law-abiding 


citizens and placing them at the mercy of 


the crook and criminal. Matters in Ken- 
tucky are better, so far as the sale of such 
goods is concerned, but the carrying of wea- 
pons by a man whose life is in danger is 
prohibited and he is dealt with harshly. 

About a year ago a law was passed in 
Ohio prohibiting any storekeeper or dealer 
exhibiting a revolver in his show window. 
This is only the forerunner of an anti- 
weapon law in that state, and I would like 
to know how it is that after a thing has 
been declared unconstitutional that the in- 
dividual citizen is allowed to be mulcted 
and heavily fined for technical imperfections 
and infractions of the law, when all he 
wants to do is protect himself and wishes 
to hurt no one. 

At the present time it seems our constitu- 
tion is a joke, and it is as full of holes and 
leaky as a last year’s bird nest. The South- 
ern states generally are making all sorts of 
legislation against the owning and shooting 
of arms by the citizens, the lawyers claim- 
ing that if they didn’t have weapons law- 
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lessness would cease. Strange as it may 
seem, if you go back sixty years, when the 
country was sparsely settled, and there was 
double the opportunity for crime and escape, 
and an entire freedom of the citizen to 
carry arms at will, there was only about 50 
per cent of the murders and assaults per 
thousand people than is now the case. There 
is a general sympathy all over this country 
for crime and lawlessness, and if a citizen 
endeavors to convict a criminal who has 
stolen his goods or money, in seven or eight 
cases out of every ten it costs him as much 
out of his own pocket as was originally 
stolen from him to get the crook convicted. 
There is a lack of interest shown by the 
public prosecutors, and in most cases one 
has to hire additional council to get any- 
thing accomplished, 

For the law-abiding citizen to find out 
what a “small unimportant worm he really 
is,” it is only necessary to try and convict 
a criminal who has stolen his money or 
goods, and then he will see how easy it is 
to get the complicated, rusty law machinery 
to even go through the motions. If he does 
succeed in getting it to go through, and in 
rare cases get a conviction, the criminal 
always has the opportunity of having the 
case appealed—not only once, but again and 
again. It is needless to say, however, that 
if the court frees a criminal on some techni- 
cality or other, the state has no further 
chance to appeal or convict. There is much 
room for improvement on the present condi- 
tions, and will be until about four-fifths of 
our law machinery is given a permanent 
vacation, and we have state laws that are 
all alike, in place of each and every one 
differing, and, in most cases, contradicting 
one another. JESSE FRENCH, JR. 

Indiana. 


About the only comment to be made on 
Mr. French’s letter was made by one Rud- 
yard Kipling, speaking of us Americans, 
thus: 

“That bids him flout the law he makes, 
That bids him make the law he flouts.. . 

Ex-Mayor Harrison had a keen-edged ar- 
ticle in the Saturday Evening Post some 
ten years ago, headed, if I remember aright, 
“Our National Fault—Four Flushing,” that 
answers Mr. French better than I can. 

As we have said before, the legal side of 
even the anti-weapon laws cannot be dis- 
cussed in this magazine. Outdoor Life is 
not concerned with split hairs, but with 
actual results. And it makes no difference 
whatever if such laws are constitutional or 
not; they are bad laws, and should not be 
on-our law books. 

In another place, under the heading, “Our 
Own Fault,” I have outlined a practical way 
of ending the whole matter. Summed up, it 
says to put out and keep out of office all 
men who try to disarm the American people, 
for a disarmed people are a conquered peo- 
ple, call it by what name you will. When 
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a Man cannot own a weapon at will he is no 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


longer free. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is evident from 
their treatment of the matter in recent is- 
sues of Outdoor Life that certain writers 
are unaware that the odious Sullivan law 
was amended some time since, permitting 
residents of this state to possess pocket 
firearms upon application for and issuance 
of a permit, the same to be obtained from 
a magistrate or other officer authorized to 
issue them. 

The Sullivan law never had my support, 
but it is only fair to have the facts pre- 
sented. The articles to which I take excep- 
tion deal only with a bogie that does not 
exist. As population becomes denser all 
states will have similar or worse legislation 
enacted. The way to successfully combat it 
is for sportsmen and shooters to organize 
and fight for their interests. Nothing else 
will do much good, for many persons con- 
sider any old law sacred, while others are 
too indifferent to consider anything but 
their daily food and drink. A few years 
hence and we shall have to consult a dic- 
tionary to find the meaning of the wora 
“liberty.” J. F. ROBERTS. 

New York. 


This magazine is not dealing “with a bogie 
that does not exist,” i. e., the old Sullivan 
law, but with the Sullivan law as it- stands 
today and with equally bad laws about dis- 
arming the people in other states. The old 
Sullivan law was, if anything, the better of 
the two, as the present law opens a large 
gate for graft, which the other law did not. 

Both laws allow any police officer to send 
any man to prison for seven years simply 
by slipping a revolver into the victim’s 
pocket after arrest and before the official 
searching. And both laws prevent anyone 
from selling a gun of any kind to anyone, 
unless he takes out a dealer’s license, cost- 
ing many times the value of the gun. 

If there were not a revolver in America 
there would be just as much killing as now, 
for people—criminal or honest man alike— 
who wanted a deadly weapon would simply 
take to knives, and ’tis impossible to pro- 
hibit knives without stopping civilizaton, as 
a common butcher or kitchen knife is as 
deadly as any other. 

Any man can make a slung shot in one 
second by dropping his keys, pen knife, 
silver or gold coins, or even his watch, into 
the center of his handkerchief and instantly 
twisting the four loose corners into a han- 
dle. I have seen a dog knocked senseless 
with two silver dollars instantly knotted 
into the corner of a silk handkerchief. 

Now will some holy-eyed law-giver with 
nine-tenths of his skeleton above his ears 
kindly pass a law prohibiting handkerchiefs. 
We don’t need any law limiting the dollars. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
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A Serviceable Home-Made Hunting Knife 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed you will 
find a rough sketch of a knife and sheath 
that is hard to beat for all-round camp and 
hunting use. The photo shows the knife in 


butcher knife for cutting bacon, bread, etc., 
in camp. A good pocket knife or a good 
butcher knife like the design enclosed is all 
that is required for any use a hunter may 
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a home-made holster or sheath that cost 15 
cents and the knife cost 65 cents. It is 
made of the best French steel with hard- 
wood handles, well riveted. The dimensions 
are shown on the sketch. The knob of wood 
where most knives have a hilt is very handy 
and the band of the sheath grips it nicely 
when shoved home, and it cannot fall out. 
The belt goes through the slit in sheath and 
over knife, thus binding it more securely; 
carried on the left side with cutting edge 
to the fore and point facing backward, it is 
easily got at and not in the way. 

In many respects it is like the one shown 
by Mr. Wiggins in the March issue, but 
without the bone cutter, I find the camp 
axe more practical for that use. I also 
carry a three-bladed “stockman’s” pocket 
knife that is good enough for nearly all 
work on the trail or in camp, but I like a 














The knife, both in and out of sheath. 


run up against in any hunting country. The 
heavy “bowie” pattern with cross hilt and 
sharp point is almost useless for either 
skinning or camp use. Stabbing grizzlies or 
Indians to death is about as rare these days 
as shooting antelope at 1,500 yards, 

British Columbia. J. B. TIGHE. 


Outfitting Tips To Trappers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I herewith give my 
idea from experience on what I consider 
necessary for a couple of men going in for 
the winter to trap. In the first place, the 
clothing is very important. I consider the 
following to be the proper clothes for cold 
weather, ranging down to 60 below zero in 
the eastern Canadian north woods: Heavy 
woolen underwear, heavy Mackinaw pants, 
medium heavy Mackinaw coat, heavy flan- 
nel shirts, a good sweater-coat, leather 
gloves to wear in warm weather, and a 
pair of heavy woolen mitts to wear in real 
cold weather. For a hat I like a Stetson 
“Big Four,” which keeps snow and rain 
out of your neck and shades the eyes, as 
well as protecting the face when going 


through trush, with a small skull cap to 
pull down over my ears under the hat in 
cold weather. Each man should also take 
in about six pairs good heavy woolen sox 
and a pair of shanty-men’s rubbers to wear 
on soft days, and mucklucks for ordinary 
weather, and a pair of deerskin moccasins 
for real cold weather and snow-shoeing, and 
large enough to hold three pairs woolen sox. 

Each man should also have a pair of good 
snowshoes, not smaller than 16x42 inches; 
but I don’t’ think skis would work very 
well in the bush. As to bedding, about 


two pairs heavy blankets per man is enough 
if they have a good warm shack. 

I know of many Indians who live in tents 
up here all winter (northern Ontario). The 
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proper-sized tent for two men is about 8x12 
feet, with 3-foot wall and at least 10-ounce 
army duck, for a lighter tent will not stand 
much strain. I had a tent made to order 
out of “balloon silk,” and I was afraid to 
move for fear something would rip or let 
go. A tent is all right for a few days in the 
fall while hunting, but for the winter a 
shack is the best, as there is more room in 
a shack than in a tent of a given size, for 
you are not afraid to lean against the wall 
for fear of “going outside,” and besides, in 
a shack a lot of things can be hung on the 
walls that would otherwise occupy floor 
space. The proper way to set up a tent is 
to first build a wall of logs or boards two 
or three feet high; then set up tent and 
tack bottom to logs; then when the snow 
gets deep enough it can be banked with 
snow, making the tent quite warm and com- 
fortable. The tent should be made with a 
double door and fastened with hooks and 
eyes. The hooks should be sewed on so 
that they will not catch in a man’s clothes 
in going cut or coming in. The tent should 
also be fitted with an asbestos stove pipe 
ring, and a celluloid window in each end 
would be nice to have. 

Now, as to building the shack: First 
locate in a country where there is lots of 
fur and look for a spot of high ground where 
there is good water to be had and lots of 
good fire wood; then build a shack, say, 
10x10 feet inside, which is large enough for 
two men, with a sloping roof about 6 feet 
high at back and 8 feet high at front, giv- 
ing 2 feet fall in 10 feet. There are severa! 
ways to roof a shack. The best I know of 
is to have a canvas roof—about 10-ounce 
duck will do. First have it treated with the 
English army method of water and fire- 
proofing; also have it plenty large enough 
to lap over; then stretch it over the roof 
and tack on over poles about 2 feet apart. 
As to the window, it isn’t necessary, as all 
the daylight needed will come in through 
the roof; the door can also be made of can 
vas like a tent door, and tacked on, and in 
one side of the door a small celluloid win- 
dow can be sewed in to look out of. 

As to the outfit, my ideal stove would 
be the best kind (which I fully described 
in the June, 1914, number of this mag- 
azine). You will need a small, cheap 
crosscut saw, two 3-pound axes, two small 
hatchets for setting traps, a small hand 
saw, a good pair linemen’s pliers, plenty 
of bail wire, ropes, pack sacks, small steel 
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fire shovel, a lantern, a spirit thermometer, 
wire fence staples for fastening traps, two 
pounds 2%4-inch wire nails, one pound shin- 
gle nails, one package tacks, four pounds 
4-inch nails, snare wire, thread and needle, 
yarn and darning needle, awl and shoe 
thread, scissors, pipes, tobacco, matches, 
sacks, poison, fishing lines, towels, soap, 
small broom, mirror, comb, shaving outfit, 
small wash board, small tin wash tub, map, 
stationery, pencils, stamps, reading matter, 
file, oilstone, buttons, two compasses, cal- 
endar, small clock, safety pins, can opener, 
medical outfit, good watches, camera, a can- 
vas-covered canoe, a good toboggan, about 
10 feet long and about 10 inches wide (if 
they are wider they pull so much harder), 
at least two good sleigh dogs (huskies, if 
procurabie). As to traps, that depends on 
a man’s preference. One dozen No. 4 Vic- 
tors and three dozen No. 1% Victors is 
about all two men will look after properly. 
Anyone can make a No. 2 out of a No. 1% 
Victor by putting a block of wood in the 
spring. Clamps are necessary to set traps, 
but they can be easily made out of wood 

As to dishes: Tin plates, forks, knives, 
spoons, coffee pot, three saucepans, two 
water pails, tin cups, frying pan, bread 
pans, wash basin and two Marble’s “Ex- 
pert” 8-inch hunting knives. In the line of 
guns, a .28-40 high-velocity Winchester car- 
bine is all the rifle a man needs; also a .45 
Frontier Colt’s six-shooter, plenty of ammu- 
nition, a can of 3-in-1 gun oil and a few 
extra parts for said guns might come 
useful. 

In the grub line, the meat is already in 
the woods waiting for the hunter to come 
and get it but besides that he will need 
flour, yeast, salt, pepper, bacon, beans, oat- 
meal, canned milk, pancake flour, lard, but- 
ter, coffee, rice, sugar, tea, cocoa, different 
canned vegetables, potatoes (which can be 
kept frozen), dried figs, prunes, currants. 
raisins, apricots, peaches, apples and coal 
oil. This is what my outfit’ consists of, and 
I have everything I want. I hope this line 
of dope may come useful to some brother 
sportsman-trapper. Of course, if he were 
only going in for a few days’ hunt, a great 
deal of this stuff could be omitted. I would 
also like very much to hear from some 
musher (through the columns of this maga- 
zine) who has used Airedale terriers for 
sleigh dogs. I fancy they would fill the bill 
all right. ALFRED A. THOMAS. 

Ontario, Canada. 


Work For The Game Warden 


A warning against the eating of wild fowl 
from the “sick duck” zone in Kings and 
Kern counties (California) has been issued 
by the State Fish and Game Commission. 
The statement says that at least 40,000 wild 


ducks have died on Tulare and Buena Vista 
Lakes in those counties of a peculiar mal- 
ady supposed to be caused by certain min- 
erals in the water.—Daily newspaper. 

The “certain minerals” are no doubt 
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waste acids, etc., from the plants of private 
interests. ‘Certain minerals” have killed 
wildfowl, cattle and human beings in the 
farmland district near Salt Lake City, 
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Utah, for years. The mayor of Salt Lake 
City will afford any further details de- 
tails desired. 

CHARLES BRADFORD. 


How Were These Horns So Firmly Engrafted ? 


The following letter and photograph was 
turned over to us by Major J. B. Thompson, 
State Capitol Building, Denver, to whom the 
matter was referred by the museum di- 
rector: 

Director, Colorado State Museum, Denver, 

Colo.: 

Dear Sir:—Enclosed herewith I hand you 
a photograph of a curio which was found in 


Sheep horns grafted in pine tree. 


the Rocky Mountains in the state of Idaho. 
This is a portion of the trunk of a yellow 
pine tree 30 inches in diameter, in whch is 


embedded the skull and horns of a mountain 
sheep in a fine state of preservation. The 
tree was 135 years old and the horns have 
been embedded within the tree for 75 years. 
This set of horns is one of the largest 
known and must have belonged to a sheep 
fully 75 years old at the time that it was 
caught on the tree. The great mystery of 
this curio is how it ever became lodged and 
grew into the tree. When it was discovered 
the tree was found alone and the horns were 
eight feet above the surface of the ground. 
This curio is for sale, and if you desire 
to know anything about it please address 
me at Boise, Idaho. At the present time 
this curio is on exhibit with Mr. C. F. Perio- 
lat in the Masonic Temple, Chicago, where 
you may examine the same at your pleasure. 
Idaho. R. M. McCRACKEN. 


Some years ago we published a photo- 
graph showing how a deer’s horns had been 
grown about in this way and almost covered 
by the growth of a tree. In that instance, 
however, the horns originally were suspend- 
ed in the fork of a tree and the tree had. 
grown together, completely enveloping a 
large portion of them. It is very likely that 
in this case some traveler in the mountains, 
seeing the horns on the ground had cached 
them in this tree, allowing them to hang in 
a knot-hole or possibly in some gash that a 
chopper had cut in the tree or on a limb. 
(The short stump of a limb yet remains be- 
low the horns.) It doesn’t look to us very 
much as if it was a case of the animal get- 
ting his horns caught in the tree and dying 
a slow death, such as sometimes happens 
with deer. We note that Mr. McCracken 
says that the horns must have belonged to 
a sheep fully 75 years old. We do not pre- 
sume that he means that the sheep lived 
that long, as it is very unlikely that any 
sheep would live to that age. We should 
say that 20 to 25 years would be a very good 
old age for a ram to live.—Hditor. 











BACK-LASH. 


The silken line goes spinning over reed and lily flower, 

Without a hitch you’ve done this by the everlasting hour. 

A strike you get and miss him; then you aim both long and well, 
But luck is on the warpath, so you raise partic’lar—Cain! 


CHARLES A. SINGLER. 





























The .380 Automatic Pistols 
By A. E. Marcum. 


Forty years ago, when man was a few 
years nearer the primitive than he is today, 
when smokeless powder, automatic firearms 
and three thousand feet per second muzzle 
velocities were unheard of, a man who was 
going to arm himself with a one-handed gun 
to “get”? someone or to protect himself or 
property against the bad man or highway- 
man, would, nine times out of ten, select 
the old .45 S. A. Colt, and we of today, after 
a careful examination of the evidence, will 
be forced to admit that he picked a mighty 
good weapon. Frankly, if I were placed in 
a position where I had to fight for my life 
and was armed with one of the old “monkey 
wrenches,’’I believe that I would have about 
as much confidence in it as anything to be 
had today. 

There is just one big drawback to the “Old 
Reliable” and its newer brothers—the .45 
*D. A. Colt and the 45 Auto Colt—and that is 
the question of weight and bulk; and this is 
the main reason for the hundred of thou- 
sands of .38 Smith & Wessons that are used 
all over the country. The man of today 
,doesn’t carry a gun on a belt, but requires 
something that he can stick down in his 
pocket and that will not make such a bulge 
in his clothing that he looks like he is de- 
formed on one side. Another thing: Some 
of us are a little fussy about our clothes, and 
the old “Peacemaker” would certainly play 
hob with the lines of our latest model En- 
glish walking coat. So for many years there 
has been a good demand for a pocket arm 
that is small in bulk, light in weight and 
that would handle a fairly certain man- 
stopping cartridge with a fair degree of 
accuracy. 

For a great many years the .38 Smith & 
Wesson was about the only gun built that 
would come anyways near to filling this bill, 
and a great many gun cranks had about 
given up hopes of anything better. There 
was a great deal of interest shown in the 
various .32 automatic pistols when they came 
out, but the well-informed gun cranks knew 
that nothing under a .38-caliber ball would 
be safe as a man-stopper, unless the .32 


could be speeded up to the point that a mush- 
room bullet could be used. 

I owned both a .32 Colt and a .32 Savage, 
and I knew that if the day would ever come 
that one could get one of these pistols that 
would handle a cartridge as powerful as the 
.38 Smith & Wesson, without any great in- 
crease in weight and bulk, that we would 
have something that would fill a long-felt 
want. When the Colt people brought out 
their .380 pistol I was told by a well-informed 
gun man that it was neither accurate nor 
powerful, and as the Colt people themselves 
didn’t seem to be overly proud of it. I took 
his statement as true and never tried one. 
When the Savage people announced their 
.380 pistol and began to advertise it so 
they began to talk about “making your pet 
target pistol look sick,” and a lot of other 
stuff along the same lines, I decided that the 
time had arrived for me to get hold of one 
of these wonders and find out what there 
was to it. 

I secured a .380 Savage and a .380 Colt, 
laid in a large supply of cartridges—Win- 
chester, U. M. C. and U. S.—and went to it. 
The first thing that I wanted to determine 
was the penetration, so I fixed up a regular 
testing block composed of “%-inch pine 
boards, the same as is used by the different 
arms companies for their tests. I tested 
each gun with the different brands of cart- 
ridges, although I made it a point to test 
both guns with cartridges out of the same 
box. I tested each gun with fifteen shots 
with each brand of cartridges and found the 
following results: 

Aver. Pent., 

SAVAGE. 15 Shots. 


Winchester 6 boards 
PP s,s eee baeeek oe ene Kae 5% boards 
U. S. 6 boards 
Aver. Pent., 
15 Shots. 
boards 


Winchester 5 
U. MC 4% boards 
5 boards 


All shooting was done off-hand with pis- 
tols pointing downward at testing block 
placed on floor of basement fifteen feet from 


shooter. As both makers claim greater pen- 
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etration than the above tests show, I am 
inclined to think that the difference was 
caused by the bullets striking the target at 
an angle. 

I then tested them for accuracy and found 
that at ranges of fifty feet and under that 
I could shoot much closer groups with either 
of them than I could with any revolver I 
ever handled. I will not submit any targets 
because I never tried to shoot close with a 
one-handed gun of any kind to any great 
extent. Most of my practice has been quick 
snap-shooting at objects as large as a tin 
can or over, and for such work as this I 
believe that the .380 automatic is without 
a peer, as its light recoil and quick action 
makes it a very desirable gun for this work. 
If it were possible to equip either the Colt or 
the Savage with target sights and the hair- 
trigger pull that one finds on the various 
fine target revolvers, I think that either of 
them would outshoot anything made up to 
fifty yards. I doubt their accuracy over that 
distance, as the bullet is too short to war- 
rant one trusting them for long-range accu- 
racy. However, although I am a native of 
Kentucky and should be loyal to our 300- 
yard revolver shooters from Louisville, still 
I must admit that when I want to shoot at 
anything over fifty yards I must prefer a 
rifle. I think that demanding long-range 
accuracy in a one-handed arm is a mistaken 
idea, as you will have to sacrifice other 
prime requirements to get it. 

In regards to stopping power, the Savage 
people brought down a storm of protest on 
their heads when they made the statement 
in one of their advertisements that the .380 
Savage had all the stopping power of any 
.38 or 9mm. pistol on the market. This 
statement is literally true, but needs a little 
explaining for the average ballistic shark. 
To start with, there is very little difference 
in the shocking power of bullets of the same 
caliber traveling from 600 to 900 feet per 
second, as it takes a velocity of well over 
1,200 feet per second to mushroom a bullet, 
and as it will only impart the amount of 
shock that issues from its travel through an 
object, it follows that two bullets of the 
same diameter will both create about the 
same amount of shock, provided they both 
penetrate clear through the object, even 
though one is traveling a little faster than 
the other. Now, as none of the .38s or 
9mms. now on the market have a velocity 
over 960 ft. sec., you can readily see that 
the Savage people’s statement is not so far 
off after all. The velocity of the .380 cart- 
ridge, as shown on the Winchester people’s 
chronograph, is 887 ft. sec., while the veloc- 
ity of our old friend, the .38 Smith & Wes- 
son, is 579 ft. sec. So all things taken into con- 
sideration, the .380 will knock a man down 
about as quick as anything made in the .38 
calibers, with the one exception of the .38-40. 
And, by the way, .38 caliber in revolvers is 
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not a true .38 caliber, but measures a trifle 
over .35 caliber and should more properly be 
called either a .35 or a .36. 

In regards to the two pistols that shoot 
the .380 cartridge, the Savage and the Colt, 
they are both excellent representatives of 
their two types. My Savage is equipped with 
the new cocking spur which, to my mind, is 
the most important improvement made on 
this class of arms since their introduction 
on the market. Safeties may be and are no 
doubt safe, but I must admit to a feeling of 
uneasiness and insecurity when I think of 
carrying a cocked pistol either in my grip or 
pocket. With my Savage I can put nine 
cartridges in the magazine and one in the 
chamber, let down the hammer, and it is as 
safe as a block of wood, as the mechanism 
is so designed that a blow on the hammer 
hard enough to fire the primer would have 
to have enough force to drive the hammer 
through the walls of the rear end of the 
receiver. I have tried pounding the hammer 
with a hammer and was unable to even 
make a scratch on the primer. With a little 
practice one can soon become very profi- 
cient in drawing and cocking this pistol, and 
now, by actual tests, I find that I can draw, 
cock and fire my Savage as quickly as I can 
a double-action revolver. In practicing cock- 
ing the Savage, you fellows who have been 
in the habit of “helping along” your double- 
action revolvers by pulling the trigger as 
you cocked the hammer, want to beware, 
because a small amount of pressure on the 
trigger will disengage the sear, and you will 
have a premature shot, It’s the same propo- 
sition as cocking a single-action revolver. 

The .380 Savage is almost identical with” 
their .32 pistol that has been on the market 
for a number of years. The only difference 
I found in its “insides” was the new sear 
lock and cartridge indicator. This sear lock 
is designed to lock the sear as well as the 
hammer when the safety is on. The cart- 
ridge indicator is a spring-like projection 
that projects out from the chamber when 
cartridge is in it and which lies flush with 
the chamber when it is empty. This can be 
consulted either by sight or feel and can’t 
go wrong, as it is operated by the cartridge 
itself. Although it makes the gun hard to 
use as a single-loader on account of it being 
hard to enter a cartridge by hand through 
the ejector port, still it’s a mighty good 
thing, and I would prefer having it on the 
gun by all means. 

I have just one fault to find with the Sav- 
age, and that is the manner in which they 
put on their rubber grips. They are not 
screwed on, but are snapped on in grooves 
cut in the frame, and in most cases they 
are not a snug fit and rattle and give one 
a rather unpleasant feeling when holding the 
gun. 

Both of my Savages had this trouble, but 
I overcame it by giving the grooves a liberal 
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coating of shellac. I think that the Savage 
people could overcome this by a screw 
through the handles. The arm in regards 
to finish and workmanship is fully up to the 
Savage high standard. 

The .380 Colt is identical with the .32 
Colt in everything except the bore of the 
barrel; in fact, one day while shooting with 
the .380 and .32 Colt, I accidentally put the 
loaded .32 magazine in the .380 pistol, and it 
functioned and fired one of the .32 cart- 
ridges. It is hammerless and has the well- 
known Colt grip safety, which operates on 
the same principle as the safety on the .38 
Smith & Wesson hammerless. My chief ob- 
jection to the Colt is the question of carry- 
ing a cocked pistol. Although I have tried 
every way possible to see if the Colt could 
be accidentally discharged, the nearest 1 
could come to trouble was by having the 
thumb safety work off of safe in my pocket. 
However, with this safety off, you couldn’t 
fire the pistol without pulling the trigger 
and pressing the grip safety at the same 
time. There is no way of carrying the Colt 
loaded uncocked. 

In regards to the mechanical operation of 
the two arms, the Colt is a pure “blow: 
back,” that is, one that the breech is not 
locked or retarded other than by the weight 
of the breech bolt and slide and the strength 
of the retractor spring. The Colt people 
claim they have worked out the pressure re- 
quired to overcome the inertia of the weight 
of the breech bolt and the pressure required 
to compress the retractor spring to the point 
that the breech has opened just 3-100 of an 
inch at the time the bullet has left the 
muzzle of the arm. The Savage is what 
might properly be called a “braked -blow- 
back,” that is, the Savage works on the 
“blow-back” principle, but with certain mod- 
ifications that enable them to bore their 
‘barrel nearer a true caliber and to use a 
much lighter bolt. It is a well-known fact 
that the tighter a bullet fits a barrel the 
greater the back pressure and the greater 
the resistance required from the breech- 
closing mechanism; so in order not to make 
their pistols unduly heavy, it has been the 
custom of concerns making blow-back pis- 
tols to bore their barrels a trifle over cal- 
iber, which reduces the back pressure, and 
also to a certain extent reduces the accu- 
racy and power of the bullet. The fact that 
the Savage will consistently show more 
penetration with the same ammunition over 
pistols of the same caliber is proof of this 
statement. It is also claimed that the va- 
rious ammunition manufacturers make their 
.380 and .32 automatic cartridges with a bul- 
let a trifle under caliber. The Savage peo- 
plé claim that in order for their pistol to 
function properly the bullet must fit the 
barrel tight, or otherwise there will not be 
enough friction created to function the brak- 
ing device, and the pistol will operate as a 
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straight blow-back. This was demonstrated 
in the tests made of the .32 Colt and the .32 
Savage made by the “Schuss and Waffee,” 
a German sporting paper. They used the 
7.65mm. Browning cartridge, the bullet of 
which is just .307 inches in diameter. The 
Colt functioned as usual, the instrument 
showing an opening of the breech of just 
3-100 of an inch at the time the bullet left 
the muzzle, while the Savage had opened 
1-10 of an inch, due, of course, to the bullet 
fitting the barrel so loosely that it failed to 
operate the braking lock, and the pistol 
functioned as a straight blow-back. 

As I understand it, the braking block on 
the Savage works as follows: At the in- 
stant of firing, the bullet taking the rifling 
creates a twisting motion to the barrel, and 
as the barrel is free to rotate, it causes it 
to turn sufficiently to lock the lug on top 
of the barrel against the shoulder cut in the 
top of the slide. As long as this shoulder 
is locked against the locking lug the breech 
and the barrel are securely locked together 
and the bullet is getting the full power of 
the powder gas. Now, if this locking con- 
tinued until the bullet left the muzzle, the 
pistol would not automatically function, as 
there would be no power to drive the breech 
backward, so the barrel is so bored that by 
the time the bullet is within a short distance 
of the muzzle the friction pressure which 
controls the locking has decreased to a point 
that it allows the barrel to rock back into 
its original position, which unlocks the lug 
from the locking shoulder, and the gun then 
operates as a blow-back. The bullet has by 
that time received the full pressure of the 
gas, and it has been driven through a barrel 
that is a proper size, it would follow that 
to all intent and purposes it has the same 
properties as if fired from a purely locked 
action. One mighty good feature of the 
Savage system is the fact that the barrel 
does not move perpendicularly; neither 
does it move backward, and these two fea- 
tures are the main reasons why the average 
shot does not have any trouble shooting the 
Savage accurately. In a great many pistols 
that have locked actions a great many shoot- 
ers find that they are always shooting too 
low, and when you figure that in some of 
these pistols the barrel moves downward at 
least a quarter of an inch before the bullet 
is out of the muzzle, this trouble is easily 
explained. 

In regard to the ammunition for these two 
pistols, I found that the Winchester and 
U. S. gave the best penetration in both 
guns, while the U. S. and U. M. C. both were 
superior to the Winchester in regards to ac- 
curacy. I found with the Winchester that 
it would shoot very accurately, but that 
once in a while I would get a wild shot that 
was inexplainable. I never experienced any- 
thing of this sort with the other two brands, 
although I was shooting all of it under the 
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same conditions. All the ammunition used 
was the standard factory product, and the 
whole of it was very satisfactory. The .380 
cartridge is regularly loaded with a bullet 
of from 90 to 94 grains in weight and with 
about 214 grains of Bulls-eye powder. 

In closing, I will say that in all the tests 
I made and in all kinds of weather, neither 
pistol failed to function properly and 
promptly, and I honestly believe that either 
of them is far superior to any revolver made 
today in regards to reliability or durability. 
The parts are fewer and stronger and the 
action is mechanically correct; there is no 
lost power like that resulting from the bul- 
let jumping from the cylinder to the barrel 
in the revolver, and when one considers 
these facts in connection with more rapidity 
of fire, smaller bulk and greater accuracy, 
it is reasonable to believe that the auto- 
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matic pistol is superior in every respect to 
the revolver. 


Note.—Since writing the above I have 
been able to get the correct measurements 
of the Savage and Colt barrels. They are 
as follows: 

Savage: Diameter of bore from land to 
land measurement is .348”. Diameter at bot- 
tom of groove is .353”. 

The Colt Company uses a ratchet-tooth 
form of rifling in their .380 pistol which 
requires three measurements. The diameter 
of the bore is .3487; the largest diameter 
of the rifling or diameter at the point 
where groove is the deepest is .355’. 
Diameter on opposite side of groove where 
diameter is less, .353”. 

The twist of rifling on the Savage is one 
turn in 12”; Colt, one turn in 16”. 


The Efficiency of the .405 
By E.W.H. 


In the April number of Outdoor Life, pp. 
377-378, Mr. Chas. E. Shaffer, Jr., of Mon- 
tana, makes what he may consider an at 
tempt to point out the gross error of my 
way in advocating knee-high loads for 
American big game. 

From what he says in the opener, it ap- 
pears that his prime reason for writing 
said article was fear of becoming an in- 
somniac from carrying such a load in his 
belfry. Any one and every one who read 
it must surely concede that it was “some” 
load to wag, and can only shudder at the 
thought of the awful effects that must 
have ensued had its unloading been de- 
layed. Mr. S.’s admission as to this veri- 
fies our old suspicion—that the only way to 
account for the great herds of maverick 
brand stuff that emanate from the small- 
bore corral, is that they are so wild that 
it is impossible to keep ’em corraled. 
There’s no keepin’ it—just got to “let ’er 
buck!” Will all please note that this is 
now an established fact, Mr. S. having ac- 
knowledged the corn? 

He says the first three-fourths page of 
my article in the November number was 
an awful jumble of good words. Well, out- 
side of that it was all right, wasn’t it? 
And if the words were good, that first 
three-fourths page might have been worse. 
Better an awful jumble of good words than 
an awful jumble of bad ones. 

But when we get to the point where he 
begins to prattle about hitting the game 
“in vital spots,” it is indeed hard for us 
to proceed. Those who talk so childishly 
can only be pitied, they really should not 
be chided. But much as it pains us 
to castigate such misguided souls, we 


can allow nothing to prevent the finishing 
of what we once start, so will go ahead. 

He exhorts the fellows who got tired 
of chasing and losing game wounded with 
the .30-3U, and took to using the .405, to 
practice until they can hit their game “in 
vital spots” (hear ye?), and also to take 
some “good nerve tonic” to prevent buck 
ague. He calls these—hitting the game “in 
vital spots’ and sousing thyself with a 
“good nerve tonic’—the “elementary 
points” of hunting. Since he lays so much 
stress on practice, he must surely have 
practiced much with a “good nerve tonic” 
—else he would never have known that its 
virtues entitle it to the distinction of an 
“elementary point.” He must have given 
it the final test about the time of writing 
that article. 

Yes, Mr. S., I said what you say I said 
about those loads, when I said it, and the 
more I read of their performance as re- 
ported by those who use them, the stronger 
grows my conviction that what I said was 
“right.” 

Yes, the names of “satisfied” users of 
small bores would make a long list. But 
the man who is able to see anything does 
not have to live long to find that there is 
a host of individuals in the world who are 
satisfied with most any old thing. 

Yes, lots of game is killed with small 
bores in the hands of trappers, prospectors, 
cruisers, .rangers, explorers and hunters 
where the hunting is good. They get lots 
of chances. A lot can escape from them 
wounded, but they will still bag a lot. Does 
that say such loads are the proper ones to 
use? Not so you can notice it! The loads 
that should—by all odds—be used, are the 
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ones that will, in the long run, come near- 
est to enabling the hunter to bag every ani- 
mal hit. 

As to what I said about the Springfield 
ammunition, Mr. S., you will probably 
know more as to the conduct of that stuff 
before you read this, than you knew when 
you read that article. “We live to learn.” 
We earnestly hope you are no exception to 
that rule, Mr. S. 

Nobody has to observe the work of all 
loads to know about what they will or will 
not do. Where is there a numbskull so co- 
lossal as to believe that something can 
come out of nothing! And the man who 
can read will find a-plenty of evidence in a 
little browsing through the magazines, from 
the reports of the small bore users them- 
selves, to show that such loads are abso 
lutely unreliable. And only a mere frac- 
tion of it is printed, too. The many who 
get “skunked” as a result of flirting with 
an unreliable load, generally keep their 
tongues behind their teeth. 

No, I don’t own a lead mine. But am 
inclined to think if all the small-bore pills 
were collected that wounded animals have 
carried away, the heap would represent a 
bonanza “what am.” If “Yours Truly” 
owned it, yon can bet your nethermost 
ducat, Mr. S., that he would never swap it 
for that endless chain of long, broad and 
deep hot air quarries which constitutes the 
sole asset of the small bore trust. 

No, that unadulterated guff—the “.405 
cannon” stuff—can’t be pulled any longer. 
The lid’s off, Mr. S. 

Permit me to refresh your memory, Mr. 
S., as to the list of “elephant loads.” How 
in the dickens did you come to stop with 
the .333 Jeffery? Didn’t you read in this 
magazine not long since where a man went 
out in Africa with 360 rounds of .256 Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer cartridges and in six 
months emerged from the brush with 359 
pairs of elephant tusks? He probably lost 
the other cartridge, or it may have missed 
fire. A fellow always has to count on some 
tough luck in big game hunting. If you 
didn’t read it, why didn’t you? If you did 
read it, what excuse can you find in the 
Universe for not including the .256 in the 
“elephant list’? We're grievously disap- 
pointed in you. Don’t you ever let us hear 
of your making such a colossal blunder 
again. You’re bidding fair to mislead the 
hoi polloi who read this magazine. 

We know something about the .333. Who 
told you to put it in the “elephant list’? 
The makers say that it was designed “for 
use in Northern India, and the Rockies, 
where the sportsman is at any moment lia- 
ble to run against a bear when looking for 
deer and sheep.” It is claimed to de- 
velop a muzzle energy of 3,750 foot-pounds. 
Some of these fine days we will tell you 
about some real rotten conduct on its part 
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on game about a “steenth as bulky as My 
Lord, the Elephant. Watch for it. If you 
use the “tonic” sparingly, you may be able 
to read about it. 

We note the .30 Adolph-Mauser and the 
.280 Ross are for “anything that wears 
hair.” Yes, they can be considered as loads 
suitable for “ladies’”’ model rifles. 

Some of your phraseology has a familiar 
ring, Mr. S., as if it might have originated 
in—well, say Buffalo. How about it? 

You have given some of your experi- 
ences. Taking your own word for it, we 
find that clean misses figured rather 
prominentiy! Why in the deuce don’t you 
practice what you preach, and hit ’em “in 
a vital spot”? Where was the “tonic’’? 

You make a great ado over hitting one in 
the heart at “about 350 yards,” and appear 
to think that because said deer “cashed in” 
the work of the load in that case estab- 
lished it as a perfect one for such game. 
O, Lord Preservus! We know full well that 
ranges guessed at generally fall far short 
under the tape, especially when guessed at 
by fellows who talk about hitting ’em “in 
a vital spot.” Don’t you know that when 
you hit an animal in the heart at even far 
shorter ranges than 350 yards, it is noth- 
ing more nor less than an accident? About 
how many shots altogether have you fired 
at big game? How many animals have you 
hit in the heart? Taking all the shots you 
have fired at big game—misses and hits— 
do you think that you fired as many as 
twenty-five times, on the average, for ev- 
ery bullet that hit the heart? Anybody and 
everybody who knows anything, knows that 
if it were possible to always hit an animal 
squarely in the heart, ’most any kindergar 
ten load would answer, at least for non- 
dangerous game. The load to use is the 
one that will practically always get ’em 
when you don’t hit ’em in a vital spot, 
because that’s how they are nearly always 
hit. And when hit in a _  non-vital spot, 
you’re surely driving your pigs to a mighty 
poor market when you expect a load of 
the .30-30 class to bring them regularly to 
bag. 

You list two cripples with your last gun, 
but qualify that with “if my memory is 
correct.” You don’t have any idea how 
many have escaped wounded from you, do 
you? An anima! can easily be wounded 
with a small-bore without the hunter’s 
knowing that it was hit. Why didn’t you 
give an honest estimation, if you don’t know 
exactly, of the total number of animals you 
have fired at in your entire experience, to- 
gether with the total number bagged? 
Then a reader would have had something 
to go on. We feel confident that after 
making a liberal allowance ffor clean 
misses from the number you fired at and 
failed to bag, there would still be quite a 
number unaccounted for. Such “an awfu! 
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jumble of good words” as you have garbled 
from your experience is no talk to the man 
who desires to get down to facts. 

How about the one you had to finish 
with a club? Couldn’t you even hit “in a 
vital spot” when you were within club 
range? Does the club come with the gun, 
or do you have to furnish it yourself? A 
fellow can carry a big bore a blamed sight 
easier than a small bore and a club! 

No small bore dissertation should be con- 
sidered cemplete without a sky-high “bal- 
looning” of that magical term—‘flat tra- 
jectory.” It’s what keeps Old Cosmos in 
her place. You know you don’t have to 
pay anything to get it—if you don’t care 
arap how you chatter! How did you come 
to overlook it? Bad, bad, bad! 

You say something about slinging “mud.” 
How do you classify “vital spots,” “tonics,” 
“lead mines,” etce.? If facts be “mud,” 
then the more water-dust alloy we can get, 
the better. You know it takes more than 
lullabies to wake some people up, espe- 
cially if addicted to the use of dream 
“tonic.” You, and doubtless a multitude of 
other small-bore users, appear to regard 
every criticism of the small bores as an 
unprovoked, unjustified, malicious, libelous, 
hell-inspired, straight-from-the-shoulder at- 
tack on your darlints. Forget it! Who is 
out simply to attack your pets? Not I,I’m 
sure! There is a world of evidence handy 
to prove to any open-minded person that no 
man has any grounds whatever for consid- 
ering any small-bore load or arm as the 
ideal for big game. There are certainly 
no common-sense grounds for petting or 
idealizing an armament except on the 
score of reliabity or efficiency. Why 
should anything be idealized when some- 
thing that will do the work much better 
can easily be had? If a lot of small-bore 
toters could once get it into their heads 
that the setting forth of the big-bore side 
of the question is anything but a spiteful 
attack on their beloved fetishes, something 
worth while might be accomplished in the 
direction of bettering the individual success 
of many and the general good of the ‘sport. 
Am most certainly not out simply to make 
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enemies by attacking somebody’s pet, pride 
or ideal. But just as sure as God made lit- 
tle apples that give boys the cramps, I’m 
on the right side of this bore question. And 
when one is absolutely positive that he is 
on the right side of a subject, why should 
he care who dislikes what he has to say 
on it? But I don’t ask any man to take my 
side of it unless I can give him more than 
sufficient evidence to convince any open- 
minded man that it certainly is the right 
side. 

Well, Brother Shaffer, your stuff is prac- 
tically the same old brand that has been 
warmed over world without end. There’s 
nothing in it. It would be dead easy to 
give you oceans more of proof as to this, 
but if there isn’t enough in this article to 
convince you, then you are surely, surely, 
a thicker-headed or more stubborn mortal 
than we ever dreamed had his habitat with- 
in the borders of the “Treasure State.” 
Have spent quite a bit of time there my- 
self and have also seen more or less of 
each of the other forty-eight fields in our 
Uncle Samuel’s big ranch. The browsing 
in the one named Montana suited me first- 
rate. Have been easy on you, as I hope to 
be able to hit the Montanaward trail again 
some day and dislike the idea of a mixup 
if we should happen to meet, for you will 
probably be carrying a big-bore. I fear a 
small-bore just about as much as I do the 
arguments of those who use or advertise 
them ,but know full well what a load like 
the .405 will do. If you are toting a small- 
bore when we meet, I’ll stand my ground 
like Pompey’s Pillar; but if your “weepun” 
be a .405 or bigger, I’ll run like the “cullud 
gemman” who twice heard the whizz of a 
bullet fired at him—once when it passed 
him and again when he passed it! 

Pennsylvania. 


(As we wish to avoid a recurrence of 
the old “Big-Bore vs. Small-Bore” contro- 
versy, we shall publish no more on the 
above subject, except a brief reply from 
Mr. Shaffer, should he wish to write one.— 
Editor.) 


The .22 Long Rifle 
By C. S. Landis. 


& 
The .22 long rifle cartridge is quite likely 
the most popular cartridge used in America. 
There are more models of rifles made for 


this cartridge than for any other. There is 
evidently a reason for this popularity. 

The various indoor rifle clubs almost al- 
ways use this cartridge for their 25-yard 
work. Now this is to be followed by outdoor 
shooting at 50 and 100 yards by the National 
Rifle Association. Quite likely many record 


scores will be made, and the popularity of 
the .22 will be still further increased. 

The writer has used this cartridge at long 
range for a good many years in a large num- 
ber of repeating and single-shot rifles. In 
calm weather this cartridge will give aston- 
ishing accuracy at long range with its tiny 
40-grain bullet. 

I enclose five ten-shot groups shot in suc- 
cession at 100 yards, with Peters .22 long 
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Groups 1 3, 4 and 5 were made at 100 
yds. ina niet, ag aged wind, 10 shots. No. 
6 was made on a calm day on a silver dollar, 
11 shots. Shooting was with a Stevens rifle, 
from rest, using a 3-power Winchester tele- 
scope. The larger circles are reduced from 
3 inches in diameter, and No. 6 from silver 
dollar size. 


rifle crimped, semi-smokeless cartridges, in 
a high, irregular wind. I made this test for 
the purpose of finding out just what degree 
of accuracy the regular crimped factory com- 
mercial ammunition would give in the best 
style of hunting rifle, when shot at an angle 
against a rather strong, irregular wind. 

As you will notice, there are 47 out of the 
50 shots in 3-inch groups; 94 per cent of the 
shots in 3-inch, ten-shot groups at 100 yards, 
shot angling against a stiff wind is not so 
bad for crimped cartridges of any caliber. 

There are a whole lot of factory cartridges 
that will not begin to do this well in a ma- 
chine rest. 

The rifle was rested over a pile of railroad 
ties. The telescope was a three-power Win- 
chester, the intersection of the cross-hairs 
of which, at 100 yards, cover considerably 
more space than the l-inch target pasters 
used as bull’s-eyes. 
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This is unfortunate in a target ’scope, but 
in. the woods in squirrel-shooting, the jur- 
pose for which I use the rifle, these heavy 
cross-hairs show up fine late in the evening 
when the light is poor. 

The following ballistics of .22 cartridges, 
loaded with Lesmok powder, may be of value 
to some of the readers. 








Muzzle 50-yd. 100- * om 
Vel, Vel., Ve 
Cartridge. Ft.-Sec., Ft.-Sec. Ft. Sec. 





oe BOGE TESS. o2 0 wee 980 926 877 
cee SEMEH POEMS cc ccccs 980 912 857 
.22 hollow-point ....1,040 - 949 873 
.22 Win, rim-fire....1,110 1,014 953 


The corresponding energies are as fol- 
lows: 
Energy Energy 


Muzzle at 50 at 100 
. Energy, Yds., Yds., 
Cartridge. Ft.-Lbs. Ft.-Lbs. Ft.-Lbs. 
.22 long rifle........ 85 77 68 
.22 flat-point ....... 85 74 66 
.22 hollow-point .... 84 70 59 
.22 Win. rim-fire....123 103 90 









Height of the 200-yard trajectory of the 
.22 long rifle, when taken at 100 yards, is 23 
inches. 

It might be well to state that the height 
of the 200-yard trajectory of the .22 high- 
power (.32-40 shell) and the .25 high-power 
(Krag shell) Neidner and Newton cartridges, 
at 100 yards is about 2 inches, depending on 
the powder charge. 

This is certainly some contrast. Right 
here is the reason why the .22 long rifle 
is such a poor game cartridge over 50 yards. 

Between 45 and 60 yards the bullet will 
fall about 11%4 inches. This is at a most un- 
fortunate range for this cartridge. 

The Peters cartridges loaded with King’s 
semi-smokeless powder or the other makes 
loaded with Lesmok powder, can be shot all 
day without cleaning and still shoot dime- 
sized groups at 25 yards, in a barrel that is 
in perfect condition. This I have found to 
be so by actual test. 

However, a badly pitted barrel and black 
powder at 50 yards will frequently miss a 
foot circle, after about a half dozen shots. 
This also. by actual test. 

On a perfectly calm day, with the best 
ammunition (and there is a big difference in 
ammunition) the .22 long rifle will shoot 
nearly all of its shots into a 2-inch circle at 
100 yards. However, these off shots will 
usually double the size of the group. 

It is well to remember that ten-shot 
groups will always average larger than five- 
shot groups for this reason, and this is the 
reason why so many marksmen using inac- 
curate ammunition or rifles, or both, are sel- 
dom given to publishing ten-shot groups. 

It is a great pity that we do not have a 
cartridge built on the same lines as the .22 
long rifle, to give a considerably higher ve- 
locity and flatter trajectory, with its fine 
accuracy at a correspondingly higher price. 





Stevens rifle with .22 L. R. and .25-21 barrels; Winchester 3-power telescope. 


The .25 Stevens rim-fire is good in every 
way except its high price. 

The manufacturers have done nothing in 
the way of a better small-game cartridge in 
the last fifteen or twenty years. 

The .22 long rifle will hit a silver dollar 


at 100 yards often enough to make target 
shooting with it in calm weather very inter- 
esting, and a similar cartridge without its 
fearfully high trajectory would fill a long- 
needed and much-wished-for addition to our 
present line of ammunition. 


The .22 High-Power with Hand-Loaded Ammunition 
By C. L. Smith. 


When, a year and a half ago, I concluded 
to buy a .22 high-power Savage, I had spent 
some time in trying to find out what degree 
of accuracy I might reasonably expect from 


the factory rifle, with the best ammunition 
I could obtain, either hand-loaded or fac- 
tory. Mr. Newton had said that it was good 
for about 4-inch groups at 200 yards, Mr. 
Haines had been able to get no better than 
8-inch groups, but did not consider that his 
experience exhausted the possibilties of the 
rifle. One gunsmith wrote that it was the 
most accurate of American cartridges, and 
another wrote that he could get no better 
than 6-inch groups at 100 yards. It was all 
very enlightening, and all true into the bar- 
gain. Some of the ammunition makers are 
frank enough to acknowledge that some of 
their early output was bad enough. I had 
a notion that I could make it shoot straight 
and, if I could, it was just what I wanted 
for certain work. I bought a Savage, in the 
“Excelsior” grade, a mighty pretty little gun, 
and it may interest some of your readers to 
know what I was able to do with it. I never 
had much luck with factory cartridges. 
Many would shoot first rate, particularly the 
latest product of the Savage and Winchester 
factories, but wild shots were not uncom- 
mon. I found that the rifle is so chambered 
that, with the factory loading, the bullet 
jumps about 3-16 of an inch before it 
touches the lands. I supposed at first 
that if I allowed the bullet to project far 
enough to touch the lands, the cartridge 
would not work through the magazine, 
but this is not the case. Seating the bullet 
lightly in the shell, placing the cartridge in 
the chamber and closing the breech, the 
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bullet is found to project about 3-16 of an 
inch farther than in the factory loading, and 
this cartridge will work perfectly through 
the magazine. In ejecting the loaded cart- 
ridge, however, the point of the bullet just 
catches on the receiver. It is easy to dis- 
engage it from the extractor and take it out 
by hand. I have just fired a number of 
strings from a rest, and give the result be- 
low. Of course, I do not claim to show all 
the possibilities of the cartridge, but rather 
what an ordinary shot has been able to do 
with it. 

All shooting was done in fine weather, 
with but little wind, the latter producing no 
appreciable effect on the little bullet. The 
range was a measured 200 yards, and the 
target the regular 200-yard Standard Amer- 
ican “Center,” as furnished by Hinman; 28- 
inch square paper with 8-inch black. The 
rest allowed me to sit, with a firm support 
for the elbows and the fore end of the rifle 
resting on a soft pad made by rolling up a 
burlap sack and fastening it to a box of the 
proper height. Temperatures ran from 
about 35° to 55° and the rifle was never hot. 
I think that the use of mobilubricant had 
something to do with this, as I fired as 
rapidly as I could, using the rifle as a single- 
loader and without undue hurry. The pow- 
der charge was 24.5 grains of Lightning, by 
weight. With this particular can the Ideal 
measure was set at 31 grains; bullet, 70 
grains; Reed & Co.; full mantle, except in 
Group 8, when soft points of the same make 
were used. Shells were mostly Winchester, 
with a few Savage, all selected to hold the 
bullet friction-tight after being put through 
my Ideal muazzle-sizing die. Shells differed 
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much in thickness, but the Winchester were 
much the best and stood reloading better. 
Primers were all U. M. C. No. 9, non-mer- 
curic. Sights were the new No. 29 Lyman 
rear and Sheard front, both blackened with 
smoke, I had no marker and could not tell 
the order of the shots, but as several of the 
best groups were started with a clean and 
slightly oiled barrel, I do not believe that 
this produced wild or high shots. 

I watched the “point of impact” closely. 
Laterally there was no appreciable varia- 
tion. The center of the group seemed to 
stick to the vertical line through the center 
of the bull’s-eye. Vertically there was con- 
siderable difference on different days, but 
not more than I could account for by changes 
of light, etc. In other words, I think the 
point of aim varied rather than the trajec- 
tory. Each day’s shooting was begun with 
the barrel clean and slightly oiled, and no 
cleaning was done during the shooting. The 
groups were as follows, measured by draw- 
ing horizontal lines through the centers of 
the highest and lowest shots and vertical 
lines through the centers of the extreme 
right and left shots: 


(1)—Mareh 6—10 shots. Height of group, 


8.00’; width, 4.75 
9 of these; height of group, 
5.25”; width, 4.75”. 


One shot was low, under left 
side of rectangle. 

7—9 shots only. Height of group, 
4.50’; width, 4.19” 

(3)—March 8—-First shot was not ‘heard to 

strike and target was ex- 

amined. Clean miss, evi- 

dently a split jacket. One 

more shot fired and found 

to be a 7 at XI o’clock. 

Started new string and 

shell broke at second shot. 

This took some time to ex- 


(2)—March 


tract, and as wind and. 
light had changed, started 
new string. These two 
shots were a 10 near cen- 
ter and a.4 at IV o’clock. 
Did ruptured shell have 
any effect in producing 
this 4? Think not. 
Ten shots. But nine of these 
showed on target. One may 
have gone through another 
bullet hole or jacket may 
have split, causing miss. 
Believe the former  oc- 
curred. Group very even 
and aren, Height, 4.5’; 
width, 4.8’ 
shots only, as I 2ee but 8 
cartridges with M. bul- 


(4)—March 8&—8 


lets. Group ~~ Ey even and 
fairly close. Height, 6.44’; 
width, 4.56”. 






Cordite in the .32 
By E. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It has been very 
interesting to me to read of the experiments 
made by your several contributors at differ- 
ent times with the various high-power rifles 
in the way of heavy charges, and being en- 
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(5)—March 8—6 shots only. Had but 6S. P 


bullets. All shots in black. 
Height, 4.37"; width, 4.50’ 
(6)—March 10—10 shots. Very close and 
even. Best made to date. 
Height, 3.75’; width, 5.42’. 
(7)—March 15—10 shots. This group was 
enlarged by one shot, 


which went high over cen- 
ter of group. Height, 7.56’; 
width, 3.58”. Nine of these, 
heig ht 4.0”. 

(8)—March 31—Group divided into two parts, 
4 tens, a nine and an eight 
formed close group. Four 
shots went high, sevens 
and sixes. Elimination of 
one or even two _ shots 
would not greatly reduce 
height of group. » My eyes 
were tired from close work 
over maps and sights 
blurred badly. I believe 
that large group was due 
to this rather than to rifle 
or ammunition. Height, 
7.47"; width, 5.00’. 

(9)—March 21—Same remarks apply to this 
group. Had to stop aiming 
several times, as _ sights 
blurred. Should not have 
attempted shooting, but 
perfect weather conditions 
tempted me. Height, 7.62’; 
width, 4.94’, 

It is apparent that, shooting with hunting 
sights, a large element of chance must enter 
into size of each group. It is said that the 
eye can distinguish to about one minute of 
angle, or about two inches at 200 yards. 
Now, suppose you have a rifle that will 
shoot 4-inch groups from a perfect machine 
rest and take an extreme case. Your high- 
est and lowest shots chance to fall in with 
your highest and lowest holds, respectively, 
and you get an 8-inch group. Reverse this 
and you get a very nice group indeed and 
rival Natty Bumpo of happy memory. I be- 
lieve that my rifle, properly loaded, will 
shoot consistently into the 9-ring of the Stan- 
dard American target, with most of the shots 
in the 10-ring. I believe that in trying to 
make the top of an open front sight tangent 
to the lower edge of the bull’s-eye it is very 
easy to get an error of two inches either 
way. At least I know it is easy for me, and 
my eyes are pretty good. 

This letter has drawn itself out to a much 
greater length than I intended. In closing I 
wish to say that I have not the slightest 
interest in the .22 Savage, Reed & Com- 
pany’s bullets nor anything else in the fire- 
arms line, except the wish to see a good 
thing succeed. The groups given are strictly 
consecutive, no shots being omitted. 


Winchester Special 


Chiswell. 


dowed with an experimental temperament, 
or perhaps as some more learned would 
say, a large bump of foolishness, was prob- 
ably the cause of the following incidents. 

I am the owner of a Winchester .32 Spe- 
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cial rifle. I have used it for many years on 
all kinds of big game with more or less suc- 
cess. I have developed a liking for this 
particular caliber and model (1894), al- 
though at times I have thought I would like 
it better if the cartridge was a little more 
powerful. I cannot tell you what reason I 
have for thinking this unless it is the small- 
ness of the cartridge when compared with 
those of other big-game rifles. I have been 
hunting moose and elk at different times 


with other parties who were armed with - 


rifles using more powerful cartridges, with- 
out them getting any better results (namely, 
the meat), as I usually get my share. Il 
would like more power in this gun, but 
prefer it in its present state to any other 
model or make using heavier charges. When 
I first bought this rifle I wrote the Win- 
chester people, asking them if it was pos- 
sible to obtain a cartridge for this caliber 
arm loaded with a 200-grain bullet and an 
increased powder charge to maintain veloc- 
ity as at present developed, using the 170- 
grain bullet. They did not answer my ques- 
tion, but informed me that they considered 
the .32 Special cartridge in its present state 
was powerful enough for any game on the 
North American continent, so I had to be 
satisfied. 

However, I was still thinking about the 
matter, and a short time ago my thoughts 
materialized, and I got busy. I was for- 
merly for several years a member of the 


Canadian militia and am well acquainted: 


with the .303 Cordite cartridge used in our 
service. Having one day come across some 
cartridges of this particular brand, which I 
had been using on the ranges and put away 
at the time and forgotten all about after 
leaving the service, it flashed across my 
mind: “Why not change loads with the .32 
Special?”—an idea that was soon put into 
practice. 

I might here mention that the govern- 
ment-loaded Cordite shells are somewhat 
stronger than the .303 commercial variety; 
the bullet weighs 215 grains; velocity at 
muzzle, 2,100 feet per second; energy, 2,000 
ft.-lbs. I reloaded the entire charge of Cor- 
dite in the .32 Special shell, using a card- 
board wad over the charge with a Winches- 
ter hard-point bullet, which just about filled 
up the shell, and then by way of contrast, 
replaced the Cordite charge of the .303 with 
the powder extracted from the .32 Special 
which, by the way, was a new factory-loaded 
Winchester shell that had never been fired 
from previously, and after replacing the .303 
bullet I was ready for experimenting. I took 
a piece of sixty-pound steel rail, about a 
yard long, to use as a target. This I placed 
on end, with the side towards me. Using 
the center part between top and base for 
the shooting this measured exactly one-half 
inch in thickness and was a piece of new 
rail as used on railways. I then took a 
Ross rifle .303, Mark II, the present service 


gun, which belongs to my brother, and fired 
a shot. The effect was a slight indentation 
in the steel about an eighth of an inch in 
depth, the bullet rebounding and flying off 
in the scrub. Full service charge of Cordite 
with hard-point bullet was used.. With the 
same rifle I next used the shell which I had 
already reloaded with the powder from the 
.32 Special; the penetration and appearance 
of the bullet mark was much the same, but 
not quite so deep. I then took the Winches- 
ter .82 Special and tried a shot with a Win- 
chester cartridge, hard-point. The penetra- 
tion was still less than the previous shots 
fired from the Ross, this, I presume, partly 
owing to the larger caliber bullet. Now, 
hére is where we come to the exciting part, 
viz., the .32 Special cartridge loaded with 
the Cordite, as before mentioned, and Win- 
chester hard-point, 170-grain bullet. 

I have been using a tree as a mark to 
shoot from, distance 20 feet from target, 
this making the shooting equal in every 
case. However, I was a little suspicious of 
this load, so tying the rifle firmly to the 
tree and attaching a long string to the trig- 
ger when everything was ready, retired 
around the corner of the barn to discharge 
the load in safety, as I fully expected the 
rifle to fly to pieces. What was my surprise 
when on pulling the string to find that the 
noise made by this cartridge was not so 
loud as the report from the factory-loaded 
shell, but was considerably sharper and 
clearer; also to all appearance the rifle was 
still intact. I walked over and inspected 
the weapon and found it, as near as I could 
observe, in perfect order, the mechanism 
working freely, ejecting the shell which was 
not the least bit jammed and appeared just 


‘ the same as after firing the ordinary charge. 


I examined the primer, and after comparing, 
it was almost impossible to tell from out- 
ward appearance which shell had fired the 
Cordite charge. 

Now, to examine the effect which was the 
biggest surprise of all. The bullet had en- 
tered the steel rail over half way, making a 
hole % of an inch in diameter and almost 
% of an inch in depth, the bullet partly 
fusing in the hole, owing, I suppose, to the 
tremendous velocity imparted to same. The 
opposite side of the rail was forced outward 
and showed a large crack where the bullet 
had struck, which indicated that the missile 
had been forced almost through. I should 
judge that had the rifle been placed close 
to target the bullet would no doubt have 
passed entirely through. The marks made 
with the other shots were nothing compared 
to this. It appears to me that the above is 
a remarkable performance and shows the 
terrible energy of the Cordite as used in the 
army service rifle. I have a sneaking sus- 
picion that I have struck the real thing in a 
load for big game. I don’t believe even Mr. 
Linkletter could improve on this, 
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I am sorry I cannot send you a photo of 
the target used, as I have no camera at 
hand, but if any gentleman doubts this ex- 
periment I will be pleased to send him the 
piece of rail, providing he pays the express 
on same. 

I thought this might be a novelty for your 
Arms and Ammunition department, as I 
don’t remember seeing an experiment of 
this nature carried out by any others. I 
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would like also to get the opinion of some 
of the experts in this line through your col- 
umns as to their opinion of ballistics and 
probable breech pressure of this load, and 
whether it would be safe to use in the Win- 
chester rifle, Model 1894. Personally, I am 
not afraid of it from what I have seen, but 
don’t wish to die a violent death through 
believing I know better than some one more 
qualified to pass an opinion on this subject. 


The Insignificant .22 Rim-Fire as a Small-Game and Varmint Rifle 


By L. J. 


In the May issue a writer mentioned the 
fact that “the subject of the American big- 
game rifle had been threshed threadbare 
and that the subject of the small-game and 
varmint rifle offered an excellent topic for 
experiment and discussion.” 

Right! His suggestion could not be bet- 


ter, for when you stop to think of it, how 
many of the readers of the “hi-power” top- 
ics ever got to even view such rifles ex- 
cept, possibly, in the sporting goods store, 
Danged 


let alone use one. How many? 
few! ; 

In the East here if the average sportsman 
or gun-lover has the chance to get away for 
one day to shoot a few woodchucks he is 
fortunate, and he doesn’t need a bolt-action, 
military, mile-a-second-shooter to get them, 
either. 

On several different occasions others as 
well as myself in my vicinity (as an expe- 
riment) have gone after these little animals 
with only our indoor .22 short-range rifles, 
and we got the ’chucks, too, using the .22 
short, semi-smokeless, hollow-point cart- 
ridges, and for advance agents of death, as 
paralyzers when a hit is made, they can’t 
be beat. 

Woodchucks shot at and hit up to ninety 
yards that I personally know of, were stone 
dead when we got to them. Others were so 
badly paralyzed that it was impossible for 
the little fellows to get away into their 
holes, and, mind you, we were only using 
the “insignificant little .22 short.” 

If this is not quite acceptable to your 
minds as being “the goods,” just procure 
some of the above-mentioned ammunition, 
get a good rifle bored for .22 short only. 
Take your mother-in-law’s pet cat after he 
has stolen your breakfast some morning, 
step off seventy-five paces and shoot him 
back of the left foreleg; if he isn’t dead 
when you reach him, examine closely and 
see if you did not miss him entirely. 

All this talk about the non-stopping power 
of .22 rim-fires is bosh, and the reason why 
you didn’t kill that certain animal was be- 
cause you either missed him or you hit him 
in the leg, and a .45-90 wouldn’t help such 
shooting a bit. 

It is the eye and the hold. You need not 
a more powerful rifle that may shoot across 
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the countryside and kill Bill Tatem’s muley 
cow. 

Of course the .22-caliber is not the only 
rifle that should be used on all game—even 
small game—lI don’t mean that: neither do 
I only use a .22 short for this work, but I 
merely want to show what even the “insig- 
nificant little .22 short” is capable of. 

As an all-round rifle for use in the thickly 
populated settlements in the East for game 
such as rabbit, squirrel, woodchuck, etc., 
and birds such as quail, partridge, duck, 
hawks, etc., the .22 long rifle is plenty large 
and powerful enough, and even deer have 
been killed with it, to say nothing of numer- 
ous cows, pigs and horses, which, in this 
case, of course, would necessitate a brain 
shot—yet it will kill and will kill quickly. 

On game only the hollow-point bullets 
should be used and no one would -want a 
more destructive varmint rifle, for it drops 
game hit in their tracks, the expansion of 
the little bullet being enormous, paralyzing 
when it doesn’t kill and the game doesn’t 
get away wounded. 

The rifle, of course, has a lot to do with 
the accuracy as well as the destructive qual- 
ities of the bullet, and I have proven this 
conclusively to others on several different 
occasions with several well-known makes 
of single-shot rifles as well as repeating 
rifles, and have noticed that always the 
deeper the rifling the more accurate the 
bullet, as well as the deeper penetration 
with the same ammunition from the same 
box. 

I have always secured the best satisfac- 
tion, for some reason, from the Ideal rifles, 
and for accuracy they cannot be beaten, 
their deep rifiing insuring the maximum 
penetration, which amounts to a terrific 
smash when using hollow-point bullets in 
the .22-calibers. 

As to sights, let me say in closing, that 
the Lyman tang sight greatly adds to the 
rifle’s true value to the sportsman, and 
most any shot is possible with this sight in 
conjunction with any of their front-bead 
sights which, when used together, gives the 
rifle the full extent of its maximum range. 

I have also successfully used the .25-cal- 
ibers on small game and sometime, perhaps, 
if the editor does not send out a “gun 
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crank” to try out a hollow-point on me, 1 
may be able to give you some more Eastern 
dope on small-game shooting. However, 1 
firmly believe that any of the Eastern 


sportsmen who have really used the .22-cal- 
iber, rim-fires could defend this little bullet 
by telling some of the “hi-power” fiends 
experiences that would open their eyes. 


How To Make Checking Tools 


E. L. Stevenson. 


Some time ago the writer offered to give 
to any interested parties what information 
he could on how to make and use a tool for 
checking gun stocks. As inquiries on this 
subject are still coming in and the for- 
warding of letters to me is putting some- 
thing of a burden on the editor, I offer the 
following to any others who may be inter- 
ested. 

To those who do not wish to make tools 
of their own, I would say that most any 


dealer in gunsmiths’ supplies can furnish 
them. Gus Habich, 142 East Washington 
St., Indianapolis, Ind., lists them at 40c, 
made for fine, medium or coarse work. 

To make the tool take a piece of steel 
about 4 inches long and %-inch square. In 
case you have no way of forging out such 
a piece of steel a small square file may 
be used by drawing the temper and filing 
or grinding the teeth off. 

Then bend one end slightly for about an 
inch or a little more and file a groove in 
the center of the piece and then bevel off 
the outer corners toward this groove until 





you have two sharp parallel ridges as in 
Fig.1. Then proceed to file teeth in these 
ridges until when finished the tool looks 
like Fig. 2. 

I found after some experimenting that I 
preferred a tool with teeth having about 
the same slope on both front and back, as 
then I could cut both ways and the tool 
was less likely to jump. This is especially 
true in making the crosscuts. If the teeth 
lean forward like a rip-saw they are much 
more likely to jump and also to tear the 
wood. Besides in making the crosscuts I 
found I was surer of my work if I started 
the cut by drawing the cutter towards me 
while pressing it down firmly than if I 


pushed it from me. This is working like 
a Japanese carpenter handles a plane, but 
it did the best work for me, at least. 

To start the work take a small strip of 
tin or copper and bend it around the stock 
in the way you want the first line to run 
and with this as a guide mark the first 


‘line with some kind of a scratcher. For 


this purpose I made a thin tool with but 
two or three teeth on it, as shown in Fig. 3. 
In addition I used this tool to finish up the 
corners and the ends of the lines of the 
crosscuts which were hard to get deep 
enough with the other tool without running 
over. 

In starting the work it is best to begin 
at the left and work to the right. Set the 
left row of teeth of the tool to the left so 
the other teeth do not touch, begin to make 
this cut deeper, gradually bringing the right 
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side down as you work, thus starting the 
second line. After this first cut is deep 
enough use the second line as a guide and 
proceed as before. If you wish to leave 
any designs in relief in the checked parts 
make a pattern of tin or copper and hold- 
ing it firmly in place mark its outlines on 
the place desired before starting the check- 
ing. This will add much to the appearance 
of the job. It is best to try your hand on 
something else than a gun stock until you 
gain confidence in your ability. The first 
thing I tackled was another fellow’s gun 
that I did not care so much about as I did 
my own. In this case it is well to use a 
little discretion in deciding whose gun to 
experiment on. 

For finishing the work up smooth there 
are small files made selling at about 25c. 
Instead of this I bought a small flat file 
and ground off two of the corners # 
so that the remaining corners were sharp 
enough to go down in the cuts. However, 
I soon gave this up for a small strip of 
fine sandpaper tightly folded. This I con- 
sider quicker than the file and it certainly 
will finish the job smoother. 








On the Right Track 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For several years 
back there has been a voice calling in the 


wilderness that foot-pounds are (or is?) 


not proper measurement for either killing 
power or recoil. There is my gentle in- 
quiry, for instance, concerning how big an 
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ax I should use to kill chickens? Also a 
hint or two before that about how recoil, 
so far as the human shoulder is concerned, 
is evidently divided into two forms of force 
—the “blow” that comes right through the 
stock in the form of a wave, and the 
“shove” that results from the gun as a 
whole coming back. 

Now comes J. Rowland Nowell with his 
excellent article on “The Killing Power of 
Cartridges,” in the May issue of Outdoor 
Life. That is one of the most interesting 
gun articles that has been published for a 
long time in any publication. We may not 
agree with Mr. Nowell on the exact formula 
to use, but he at least has set us on the 
right track. At least his system of meas- 
uring the killing power of a bullet is many 
sleeps ahead of the foot-pound system advo- 
cated heretofore, and especially in the gun 
catalogues. 

Mr. Nowell’s system is to multiply the 
weight in grains of the bullet by the caliber 
in hundredths of an inch, then multiply 
that by the cube of the velocity in foot- 
seconds (W C V°). Personally, which we 
have not space to go into here, I prefer to 
square the caliber and perhaps to square 
the weight. If there is anything in caliber 
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at all, so far as killing power is concerned, 
then it apparently goes by the square, as do 
all other circles, of course. 

Now some of the penetration is lost, so 
far as killing power is concerned, in going 
through the outer shell of the animal, espe- 
cially if it hits a bone. A bullet that goes 
in eight inches will do more than twice the 
damage than a bullet that goes in only four 
inches, if we count two inches to penetrate 
the skin, muscle and bone. Measured in 
penetration (but another form of energy 
measurement, of course), the eight-inch 
bullet has then three times the killing 
power of the four-inch bullet, or as 6 is 
to 2. 

So I rather, at this sitting at least, pre- 
fer also to square the weight. Hence I sug- 
gest the formula of W’C’V’, or else 
WC V*. 

For a quick method, fairly accurate re- 
sults, taking Mr. Nowell’s table as a tem- 
porary standard, may be had by multiplying 
weight by caliber by velocity, then multiply 
that result by itself—(W C V)* 

Mr. Nowell has certainly “done some- 
thing.” I, for one, want to offer my con- 
gratulations, and say that I wish I had 
written that article. 

New York. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Crack Shots of the Magazines 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your May num- 
ber, an excellent one, by the way, at least 
two advocates of small calibers for big 
game exclaim against the marksmanship of 
the big-caliber men whose game gets away 
from them when using .30-30s and such 
rifles. You must hit your quarry in the 
right spot, say they, and the magazines 
have always been full of this kind of talk. 
Reduced ad absurdum, why use anything 
bigger than, say, the Lee straight-pull, 
since a heart or brain shot will kill a 
moose? And, according to these magazine 
hunters, one ought to hit the victim in the 
right spot every time—that meaning, if it 
means anything, a fatal spot. Now, in view 
of my own somewhat long experience as 
a big-game hunter but mediocre marksman, 
rather poor than otherwise, in fact, I have 
often marvelled at this derision of the ordi- 
nary hunter, wondering why I had never 
“met up” with many of these cranks, de- 
scendants, no doubt, of the old woodsman 
who always killed his game by a shot in 
the brain through the eye. 

Take the average shots one gets at big 
game in the woods, making allowance for 
the wind, light, fog, trees, momentary 
state of eyes, lungs, heart and nerves (say 
after a run or waiting in the cold), will 
these men say that they can pick out the 
places on a deer, or even smaller animal, 
oftener than once in three times, that 


will lead to a fatal shot, and then hit 
the place aimed at? If I see a moose 
at 150 yards I aim in a general way 
at some place, say where his shoulder 
joins his neck, and I am sure that the 
marksmanship of the great majority of 
hunters will not allow them to do any bet- 
ter; but there are places within inches of 
the fatal place where a bullet might not 
kill, and, if struck by a small bullet, would 
not produce a shock great enough to stop 
the game. A man who has not often expe- 
rienced this kind of thing cannot have 
ranged the forest much. If anybody tells 
me that he can hit a moose every time in 
a fatal spot, under ordinary hunting con- 
ditions, I shall be obliged, sadly but firmly, 
to assure him that he is a perverter of the 
facts, 

But, leaving the question of marksman- 
ship, as such, aside, what we want is not a 
cartridge that will kill when placed in a 
fatal spot, but one that the average man 
can stop game with, even when not placed 
in a fatal spot. Most moose hunters that 
I know will tell you that, unless you hit a 
bull with a .30-30 in the right place, he is 
very apt to run off and is often lost, even 
hit fatally, i. e. in a place where he bleeds 
to death; but that, on the other hand, when 
struck by a powerful cartridge bullet, say a 
.35 or .405, or even .45-70, he is apt to go 
down, and this gives the hunter another, 
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or several more shots, even when hit in a 
place that would not kill. That is simply 
our long experience, and it seems qute rea- 
sonable. Whether the Spitzer bullet cart- 
ridge is changing all this, making the .30 
caliber even more powerful than the .405, is 
quite another story, music of the future in 
fact. 

Another phase of the question, namely 
the ethics of shooting at game when the 
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chances are against putting it down for 
good, is a very personal one, individual in- 
deed. Secme people, perhaps most, will 
bang away at running game as long as it 
is in sight and there is still a cartridge in 
the magazine, though the chances, even if 
a hit is scored, are in favor of the game 
getting away, to die a lingering death per- 
haps. It is, as aforesaid, a question of con- 
science. EDWARD BRECK. 
Massackusetts. 


The Auto-Loading Remington for Emergencies 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Ordinarily I am re- 
luctant to break into print, more especially 
so to take issue with a writer to whom you 
have devoted considerable space. This fact 
in a measure causes me to helieve that 
somewhere in the realms of rifledom Lieu- 
tenant Whelen “draws some water,” yet it 
does not preclude the fact that by some of 
his statements he has invited criticism. 

In his article in the April number he takes 
a gentle thrust at the Remington Auto .35, 
stating that this rifle is uncomfortable to 
carry, that the recoil is unpleasant and that 
the safety click is objectionable. As I am 
on shooting terms with most of the popular 
makes of rifles, all of which I have found to 
have more merit than faults, I feel compe- 
tent to say something on this subject. In- 
cluded in my “arsenal” is a .35 Remington 
which has served me well throughout a num- 
ber of years under the most trying condi- 
tions to which a rifle can be subjected and 
was adopted by me as a favorite because of 
its proven worth and its adaptability as an 
all-around rifle. I have carried this rifle 
while hunting afoot as well as in a saddle 
scabbard for days, and in neither case have 
I found it unwieldy or poorly balanced, and 
in the majority of cases at the crucial mo- 
ment has given a good account of itself. 
Having shot this gun a good many hundred 
times, and with pardonable pride, state a 
good-sized bag as the net result, I have 
never noticed the recoil being any more 
“unpleasant” than that of the .30-30. 

The “click” made by moving the safety 
lever certainly cannot be any more discon- 
certing than that of cocking a hammer or 
working the lever on some of the favorites 


named by the Lieutenant. Incidentally, | 
would add that the factory ammunition pro- 
vided for this rifle is splendid, consisting of 
a well-balanced load, which does terrible 
execution on animal tissue and practically 
obviates the necessity of trailing game, 
when wounded, great distances. When I 
say wounded I do not mean to apply the 
term to an animal that has been shot 
through the ear or had its eye-lashes grazed 
by a bullet, but to those cases where real 
dark red blood has been drawn. Personally, 
I cannot conceive of a condition arising 
where prompt execution is desirable, in our 
American game field, so extenuating as to 
cause me to forsake the .35 Remington rifle 
for any other extant. In pronouncing the 
virtues of this rifle I do not wish to convey 
the idea that I would relegate all other 
makes and calibers to the scrap-heap, kncow- 
ing such an attitude to be unjust as well as 
ridiculously appointing myself sponsor for 
readers who have ideas of their own. 
Neither are my statements in behalf of this 
rifle prompted by that mental disease 
known among shooters as ego-sentimental- 
ity, caused by successful association with 
a certain gun, having never given another 
trial; but because it has delivered the goods 
so I make the above statements. 

When Mr. Whelen makes the statement 
that the single-shot rifle is rapid enough for 
any emergency in this country, I take it for 
granted that he means for any emergency 
arising at the rifle range. He certainly does 
not mean to apply this to our game fields 
and the frequent emergency arising in the 
shape of a vanishing “white flag” and ant- 
lered head. C. BAILEY. 

Colorado. 


More Articles Desired Concerning Target Shooting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
hear from some of our target and range- 
shooters, to which class I belong. Tell us 
what kinds of rifles are used, calibers and 
descriptions of, kinds of powder used, 
weight and style of bullets; best scores at 
different ranges, both rest and off-hand, etc. 
I believe this would prove to be interesting 


to a great many Outdoor Life readers, and, 
anyhow, it would be a change from this 
everlasting hot-air discussions about the 
strongest action, highest velocities, hardest 
hitting, fastest shooting, etc. Besides, 
what’s the use? 

There is scarcely any game left to use 
these powerful guns on, and what little 
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there is is protected by closed seasons for 
some time to come; and so far I have heard 
nothing of a closed season for target-shoot- 
ers. I have been killing paper targets about 
twenty-two years and still enjoy the sport. 
Have used about all of the American-made 
rifles. If I remember rightly, there are 
about thirty-eight on the list. 

I have no earthly use for any rifle using 
hard-shell bullets that keeps you busy scour: 
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ing the fouling out of the barrel every time 
you shoot a few shots. In my opinion, there 
are just two American-made rifles that are 
honestly and truly good guns, the same be- 
ing Winchester, Model ’95, for the hunting 
rifle, and the good old Winchester single- 
shot, the king-pin of them all for target and 
all-round work, and which will show better 
groups, better accuracy, and outwear two 
guns of any other breed on the market. 
MECHANIC. 


Recoil of the Heavy Rifle as Compared to Shotgun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Why are shotgun 
men able to fire hundreds of loads a day at 
targets, which form of sport offers not 
nearly the excitement incident to big-game 
shooting, without apparent inconvenience 
or annoyance from recoil, and yet riflemen 
rebel at shooting a load or two a day in 
their rifles that offer not so much recoil as 
the shotgun load—except, perhaps, the .405, 
which has about the same recoil as the 
average shotgun. JAS. SIMPSON. 

Illinois. 

We have received from “E. W. H.” of 
Pennsylvania a personal letter that comes 
so near answering Mr. Simpson’s letter that 
we take the liberty of publishing it as a 
reply: 

“Re the recoil of .405 as compared with 
shotgun: The average shotgun that gives 
about the same recoil as the .405 weighs a 
pound or so less. Therefore, the recoil of 
the shotgun should be more severe on the 
firer, since, being lighter, it must move 
faster to develop the same recoil as the 











heavier rifle, and strikes the shoulder a 
quicker blow. You can considerably lessen 
the severity of the recoil by having a Silver’s 
recoil pad attached to stock. My rifle as 
originally ordered had a shotgun butt fitted 
with a smooth metal plate. When it was 
attempted to operate the lever from the 
shoulder, the stock would slip down from 


its proper position. So in order to have a 
butt surface that would cling to the shoul- 
der, I had a Silver pad fitted with the bare 
rubber exposed. A _ stock fitted with a 
smooth steel plate is also liable to slip a 
little in some direction or other just at the 
critical moment of pulling the trigger. The 
trouble with having a Silver pad on the 
stock hunting in the Rockies is that you 
may at any time be obliged to sock the butt 
down on sharp rock or shale in order to 
check an incipient slide down a thousand- 
foot slope. I was not called upon to do 
that on my hunt, but had prepared for the 
contingency by having Heiser, the Denver 
leather goods man, make a leather pad 
four inches long to go on stock and lace 
underneath. The butt of it was of heavy 
sole leather with horizontal chasing. Any- 
thing so stiff as that would to a large ex- 
tent nullify the power of the Silver to lessen 
the severity of the recoil. 

“Heiser makes a pad in two lengths that 
he says is fitted with a felt cushion, but I 
have never seen it and do not know if it 
would be as effective in easing the recoil 
as the Silver with a cover of thinner leather 
than mine. I presume, if interested, you 
could easily examine the Heiser pad. If 
you believe it will answer as to its punch- 
absorbing properties, believe if I were you, 
would have them make me up a special one 
on the order of the design am enclosing 
herewith. It is reinforced at heel and toe 
with a cap of sole leather, which would 
take the brunt of the rough mountain work. 
That part of butt between toe and heel caps 
need not be very heavy leather. It would 
seem that the nearer it approached the un- 
finished product in surface, the better, as it 
would not have the tendency in that case 
to slip on the shoulder like the smooth- 
finish material. If a leather with a sort of 
fuzzy surface cannot be had, the next best 
thing would probably be to have it stamped. 
The waffle design would likely be as good 
as any of the regular styles. It is no doubt 
impossible to devise a surface on leather 
that will ‘stay with’ the shoulder like rub- 
ber, but an all-rubber pad is unsuited for 
rough mountain work, and it is hard to 
veneer a leather pad with rubber. If that 
part of the butt between the caps could be 
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covered with sheet rubber in a way that 
would make a good solid job, it would doubt- 
less be better than any leather surface. 
Heiser can say as to this. If you decide 
to have the Silver pad fitted, the leather 
cover for same would be practically the 
Same as in the other case, except the felt 
padding would be left out. As I stated, my 
rifle has the shotgun butt. I prefer it, and 
believe the majority of ‘cranks’ do. My 
stock is nearly 13% inches long, I have a 
pretty long reach. Don’t know the stan- 
dard-length stock for the Model 1895. As 
you doubtless well know, the recoil is less 
noticeable if your stock be about the right 
length, than if too short. The standard 
length will likely be a little short, if any- 
thing. If you order with Silver pad, you can 
easily have it the right length. The pad 
adds about % inch. If you want stock 
longer than the standard, they can just cut 
off that much less before attaching pad. If 
you use the Heiser felt pad, it can be filled 
in to make the stock longer, if required. 
“The effect of recoil on the firer seems 
to be largely the result of imagination. He 
gets the idea that a certain load or arm is 
a real mule for kicking; in shooting at tar- 
get he is anticipating (borrowing trouble) 
a good punch on the shoulder; he doesn’t 
adopt a natural, easy position, but prepares 
himself to receive the coming shock by 
drawing the muscles and ligaments of the 
shoulder and arm tense—puts them on a 
strain before the recoil comes, and when it 
does come it nearly tears them loose from 
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their moorings. This seems the only log- 
ical explanation of the great variation in 
the severity of the recoil when firing at 
target and when firing the same combina- 
tion at game. A man may imagine that a 
certain combination is kicking him out of 
the state when firing at target, but the ef- 
fect will be practically nil when shooting 
at game. He doubtless, in the latter case, 
generally has his thoughts elsewhere than 
on the effect of the recoil, and the muscles 
and ligaments of the shoulder and arm are 
in a comparatively natural and easy posi- 
tion and have practically absorbed the re- 
coil before having reached a strained state. 

“In Greener’s ‘The Gun and Its Develop- 
ment’ is a case that strikingly illustrates 
the variation in the effect of recoil. In 
speaking of the old double 4-bore elephant 
rifle, which fired a charge of 12 drams of 
black powder and a bullet weighing 1,510 
grains, he says: ‘The recoil is undoubtedly 
heavy, but an Indian hunter of great expe- 
rience in their use states that it is not 
noticeable when firing at game, and that 
on one occasion a rifle with 12 drams and 
a 4-ounce bullet went off both barrels to- 
gether, but he did. not notice the recoil.’ 
Can you imagine 24 drams of that old kick- 
ing black powder going off behind more 
than 3,000 grains of lead—a half pound! 
The recoil would probably figure at least 
ten times that of the .405, but on account of 
the heavier rifle its effect on the shooter 
would hardly be proportionately so great.” 


Automatic Pistols and Mr. Nowell’s Killing-Power Theories 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. J. Rowland No- 
well gives some mighty interesting and in- 
structive reading concerning killing power. 
Indeed, almost gives a rule whereby we may 
judge with mathematical exactness of this 
power in any given cartridge before using 
on the game, and what is noteworthy is that 
his deductions are supported by actual ex- 
periences of those who have actually used 
the tabulated loads afield, these past few 
years. After reading this piece one has but 
to turn to the article by Lieutenant Whelen 
to find each confirms the other, though ex- 
perimenting in ways that slightly differ. 

A word is here added to give just another 
twist to this conversation concerning killing 
loads: One often hears, or perhaps reads, 
about certain points, bullets of similar cal- 
iber seemingly strike in identical manner, 
with results entirely at variance. Then woe 
betide the rifle that of the two shots made 
the poorer one, for it surely comes in for the 
slings and arrows in a bunch. Now, just get 
this thought and apply to some of these ex- 
periences, to-wit, that one might stand up 
an animal and shoot at it exactly the same 
point, and yet in a number of shots results 


with same load, rifle and distance would 
not be alike, for maybe the reason that the 
“angle of impact,” if such a term be per- 
missible, might vary; that is, we might 
shoot at the exact center over the heart of 
a deer, yet the bullet, depending upon its 
aiming angle, while striking over the aimed 
spot, will yet go in varying direction, de- 
pending whether aimed, say, from below, 
from above, from behind or from before; 
with subdivided degrees of attacked surface 
as many as there be degrees in a circle. 
If the idea has been clearly stated, it may 
serve to give food for thought. 

Little news seems to trickle out concern- 
ing automatic pistols, yet it is a known fact 
that these weapons are being asked about 
to a great extent by those who contemplate 
changing from the revolver to the rapid-fire 
arm. The writer can say, after using three 
of these automatic pistols, made by the Colt 
people up at Hartford, that they are excel- 
lent weapons. While not even a near ex- 
pert, he likes to shoot and try out after his 
own way most anything in the firearms line, 
and in this general fashion has watched 
these three Colt auto pistols closely, firing 
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many shots from them, both slow’ and rapid 
fire, noting accuracy, penetration and cer- 
tainty of function, and has arrived at con- 
clusions about as follows: 

First as to accuracy: He has found the 
.38 sporting model, 6-inch barrel, Colt auto, 
to shoot with the best revolver, he having 
made one five-shot score of 45 on standard 
American target at 50 yards’ range, while 
with either Colt or Smith & Wesson Military 
revolvers never did better than 43, and this 
score of 45 was an excellent group, being 
two 10s, two 9s and one 7; the 10s and 9s 
being in a bunch that a dollar coin would 
have covered. 

Next as to power: The auto seems to 
give greater force to its bullet than the 
revolver. Especially is this noted over the 
longer shooting distances. Now, as to cer- 
tainty, the gun is as sure as the tides, and 
what is more to the point, after shooting 
one does not have to think about the hard 
work before experienced in revolver clean- 
ing. No, indeed, there are no cylinders or 
chambers or bushings and pins, etc., to 
clean and fret over—just a slight move or 
two with the connecting pin of the slide, 
then off it comes, exposing the barrel with 
clear view from the breech for thorough 
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cleaning. A bit of oil on the slide grooves 
and another drop or so on the mainspring 
and magazine catch —all told, say, three 
minutes’ work—and there you are with a 
clean gun. Of course, the pistol seems a bit 
clumsy to handle, and it certainly does not 
possess the elegant lines of the dear old .45 
Colts Frontier Six, or elegant square-butt 
38 S. & W., but this one point of beauty 
and symetry left out, it would seem that in 
the essentials of a weapon of defense and 
for target shooting, the auto is ready to 
show off some in the presence of the best 
revolvers. 

To sum up, anyone contemplating the pur- 
chase of an automatic pistol may feel cer- 
tain of at least the Colt being a dependable 
arm in calibers .38, .32 and .45. 

As to other automatic pistols, have not 
tried any one other make yet to an extent 
to give an opinion. The Luger and Savage 
I have shot from each a few rounds. Each 
of them seems accurate and certain to work. 
Perhaps if I get a chance this summer to 
own and try out these two makes I may by 
next fall have something definite to report, 
and even now believe it will be most fa- 
vorable. W. M. PUGH. 

Maryland. 


Mr. Woods Comments Briefly on Mr. Danse’s Article on Bayard Auto 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your December 
number there is quite a write-up of the 
9mm. Bayard Auto pistol by L. A. Danse. 
Mr. Danse was evidently “tickled to death” 
about one feature of this pistol, which he 
evidently believed to be a new and wonder- 
ful idea. This feature consisted in so plac- 
ing the mainspring that when the hammer 
was at full-cock the strained spring was 
almost in line with the hammer axle, the 
result being that there was then only a 
moderate pressure upon the sear. Follow- 
ing is a partial list of American arms which 


have come under my own notice, and all of 
which have their hammers swung in this 
manner: Remington No. 4 rifle (1893 my 
first rifle); Winchester rifles, Model 1895; 
Model 1903 (auto); Model 1905 (auto); 
Model 1907. (auto); Model 1910 (auto); 
Model 1911 (auto); Remington .22, trom- 
bone; Stevens high-power rifle: Stevens 
off-hand pistol, etc. In general, it may be 
said that most arms with spiral mainsprings 
are today swung in this manner, thus giving 
light trigger-pull. FRANK M. WOODS. 
California. 


Our Own Fault 


Editor Outdoor Life:—‘“‘A well-regulated 
militia being necessary to the security of a 
free State, the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms shall not be infringed.”— 
U. S. Constitution, Amendment II. 

Also, as some famous historian has said, 
in substance, “Every people has just the 
government it wants.” If the people of any 
state, such as New York, deny themselves 
the right to “keep or bear arms,” they have 
no one to blame but themselves. They can 
make or unmake any law they wish con- 
cerning weapons, except (see Art. I, Sec. X 
3 U. S. Constitution) “No State shall, with- 
out consent of Congress, keep troops or 
ships of war in time of peace . .” but 
that evidently does not apply to individual 


citizens. Under war conditions, of course, 
either foreign or civil, either the state or 
federal government can do anything they 
please concerning arms, either collectively 
or in regard to individuals. 

Just how any state can have militia 
and not keep troops is not clear to me. 
We were taught in school, and they still do 
it, I understand, that the Constitution was 
a model of clear English. It is—in some 
places. If my English were as muddled as 
some parts of the Constitution, I’d starve to 
death. So “look not to it for help, for it 
as impotently rolls as you and I.” Fitzger- 
ald wrote crystal English; our all-wise 
grand-dads didn’t. 

The United States Supreme Court, in 
substance, has decided that the above much 
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misquoted amendment means that Con- 
gress cannot prohibit individual citizens to 
keep and bear arms, nor can it prohibit the 
state governments from having arms—but 
that the people in any state can decide the 
matter for themselves. In other words, if 
your state takes away your gun, the fed- 
eral government can do nothing about it. 
All you, as a citizen, can do, is to get after 
State Senator Sagebrush with a hot pitch- 
fork. Do that, and the matter adjusts 
itself. 


The first object of every member of ev- 
ery Legislature is to hold his job, hence he 
votes as he is told, regardless of sense 
but not always of cents. If the people of 
any state do not want to be disarmed let 
various clubs, labor organizations, societies, 
and individuals, pass and spread broadcast 
the following resolution (suppose YOU 
bring it up in YOUR club): 

“Resolved, That we, as an organization, 
and that each of our members as individu- 
als, will vote, and continue to work and 
vote, at every future election, especially in 
private, against any official or candidate 
who in any way favors any law that tends 
to restrict our right as individual citizens 


to keep and bear arms, no matter to what 
party the official or candidate may belong, 
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nor what-+other laws he may favor. Any 
official or candidate who shall neglect to 
take an active, outspoken part against any 
effort to disarm the American people, either 
as a whole or as individuals, we shall do 
our best, both as an organization and as 
individuals, to put out and to keep out of 
office for all time to come.” 

Such resolution passed and allowed to 
mold on the record book does no good. But 
see to it—you, yourself, and you, and you— 
that the secretary sends such a written no- 
tice to every member of the Legislature, 
and to every candidate for every office in 
the state—and keep it up year after year. 
The cost for one year in postage and print- 
ing is not over $5 per organization. Let 
a hundred unions, clubs and societies in 
any state gently remind the Solon about 
once every so often of the above resolu- 
tion, and we will not be troubled with any 
more fanatical anti-weapon laws. 

A disarmed people are a conquered peo- 
ple, call it by what name you will. The 
ballot without the bullet is worthless. The 
Romans had votes but no swords, and the 
result was Nero. 

Clip this out and ask your local paper to 
republish it. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 

New York. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


R. C. Clark, Medicine Hat, Alta.—I would 
like to get through the query columns of 
your magazine some information as to the 
percentage of lead, tin and antimony in the 
composition of type metal. I do my own 
loading for target work and would like to 
know whether this metal is suitable for 
casting bullets, so if you can give me the 
percentage I can harden or soften to suit 
my requirements. 


Answer.—Replying to your favor of the 
18th, would say that we have talked to the 
Bogue Lead Co. of this city and also the 
American Type Foundry Co., and it seems 
to be quite impossible to get the exact per- 
centage of the ingredients that are to be 
found in linotype. In the hand-set type, 
however, the Bogue Lead Co. was willing to 
give us the percentages in a 158-pound mix- 
ture, which is as follows: 

112 pounds lead. 


14 pounds tin. 
82 pounds antimony. 


The linotype metal, of course, would be a 
little softer than this, and we are sorry 
that we cannot give you the exact percent- 
ages in that metal. 


E. Kent, Omaha, Neb.—I have a_ .30-30 
Marlin rifle and would like your opinion as 
to its range and killing power. 

Answer by Editor Outdoor Life:—Your 
.30-30 Marlin is a splendid rifle for all ani- 
mals such as coyote, wolves, deer, black or 


brown bear, and is even considered by many 
as an excellent elk gun. We have ourselves 
killed all the game mentioned with a sim- 
ilar gun. The killing power of this gun for 
deer and small game is good up to 400 or 
500 yards, depending, of course, upon the 
part of the animal hit. 


Wendell Binkley, Nashville, Tenn.—Which 
is the best gun for all-around hunting pur- 
poses—the Colts .45 single-action or the 
Colts Officer’s model, .38, both with 74-inch 
barrels? 


Answer.—For the “all-around” hunting 
use you intend using the revolver for, we 
think there can be no doubt about the .38 
Special Officer’s model being preferable to 
the .45 of the same make, “All-around 
hunting purposes,” as we understand it, 
would likely mean that the great majority 
of your shooting would be at small and 
medium-sized game, with a possibility of 
occasionally desiring to shoot deer or sim- 
ilar game under favorable conditions when, 
as might happen, you could not have your 
rifle with you. If we have the correct un- 
derstanding of your requirements, then the 
Officer’s model Colt should be the one we 
believe you would find better than the 
larger and heavier .45. 


W. H. McAllister, Denver, Colo.—Can a 
Remington 16-gauge shotgun be loaded to 
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give the same killing effect as a 12-gauge 
standard load? I mean can this be done 
with safety. I have read several times of 
hunters killing deer and larger game with 
a 20-gauge gun loaded with a round bullet, 
which they claimed gave better results up 
to 150 yards than a.30-30 rifle. I have never 
tried loads of this kind, but would like the 
opinion of shooters who have. 


[Note —We publish Mr. McdAllister’s 
query, trusting that some of our shotgun 
experts who may have experimented along 
the lines mentioned may be able to answer 
his questions.—Editor. ] 


Edw. Munro, Oilfields, Calif—I would 
like to know through your columns whether 
drilling holes for telescope mount bases in 
rifle barrels having cartridges of high con- 
centration, like the .22 H. P. Savage and 
the .30 caliber 06 government cartridge, is 
dangerous and liable to cause accidents. 
Also, does an automatic .22 rank in ac- 
curacy with a repeater or single shot? 


Answer.—Regarding the attaching of 
telescope sight bases to Savage .22 H. P. 
rifles the Savage company write as fol- 
lows: “While we have known of telescope 
mounts having been attached in this way 
to these arms in certain instances, we 
strongly advise against it, and will not be 
responsible for injury to rifles caused in 
this way. Where it is impracticable to 
mount telescopes entirely on the receiver 
of the arm, the use of the front telescope 
mount fitting in the rear sight slot of the 
barrel will be found advisable, or else a 
front telescope base attached by a band 
around the barrel in front of the forearm.” 
Regarding the attaching of Winchester tele- 
‘scope sight bases to Winchester rifles and 
carbines of the 1895 model adapted to the 
06 Springfield cartridges we have the fol- 
lowing from the Winchester company which 
we think will answer the question as con- 
cerns rifles using the ’06 cartridge: “We 
secure the bases for our telescope mounts 
to our model ’95 ’06 rifle and carbine bar- 
rels with screws, and when we send bases 
out to be attached by outside parties, we 
supply the screws and taps for boring the 
barrels, and if the holes are not any 
deeper than is necessary to use the screws 
furnished by this company, there is no dan- 
ger whatever in using a barrel so drilled.” 

In reply to your second question regard- 
ing the relative accuracy of the .22 auto- 
matic and repeating and single shot rifles, 
we will say that we believe the impression 
generally prevails that the automatics of 
these calibers are inferior in this respect, 
though, in our opinion, we believe that 
there is but little, if any, difference in ac- 
curacy between the types mentioned pro- 
vided all three arms have equal lengths of 
barrels and are of same weights. If tests 
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were made to determine the matter, 
it would be understood, of course, that all 
three arms should be in strictly first-class 
condition, and ammunition used in all the 
best procurable. We have never heard of 
any tests having been made of this kind, 
but from our experience with the various 
first class .22 rifles of the types men- 
tioned, we have been pretty well satisfied 
with all of them, so far as the accuracy of 
the arms were concerned, at the usual 
ranges at which .22 caliber rifles are used. 


“California.”—Please publish the velocity, 
energy and trajectory of the .30 Government 
model ’06 cartridge using the 220-grain soft- 
point bullet. What do you think of this 
cartridge for big game shooting, such as 
grizzly bear and moose? 


Answer.—The ’06 shell when loaded with 
the 220-grain bullet gives the same results 
ballistically as the ’03 cartridge, which are 
as follows: Muzzle velocity, 2204 ft. sec. 
Energy at muzzle 2374.3 ft. lbs. Penetra- 
tion, soft-point bullets, 18 %-inch pine 
boards; (full metal patch, 68 boards). 
Height of bullet at 50 yards when fired at 
100 yards, 1.00 inch. Height at 100 yards 
when fired at 200 yards, 4.52 inches. Height 
at 150 yards when fired at 300 yards, 11.40 
inches. Above results with Winchester am- 
munition. There are comparatively few 
who desire rifles more powerful for grizzly 
bear or moose than this cartridge, and, in 
our opinion, one having an arm of this kind 
will be well equipped for the largest of 
American game. 


Ballistics of Pistol Cartridges Used in Rifles 
With Marble’s Auxiliary Cartridges. 


During the past six months we have had 
several inquiries from some of our readers 
asking for the ballistics of pistol cartridges 
when fired in rifles with Marble’s Auxiliary 


cartridges. Until recently we had been un- 
able to procure this information. Having 
at last secured the desired information, we 
take pleasure in publishing same. The 
cartridges used in securing the results were 
the Remington Arms—U. M. C. make. 


32 S. & W. Smokeless Cartridge. 


.30-40 KRAG RIFLE. 
Average muzzle velocity of 10 shots, 870, 
Var. 47 f. 8. 
Muzzle energy 148 ft. lbs. 
.803 BRITISH RIFLE. 
Average muzzle velocity of 10 shots 930. 
Var. 86 f.s. 
Muzzle energy 169 ft. lbs. 


32 S. & W. Smokeless Cartridge. 


.30 SPRINGFIELD 1903 RIFLE. 
Average muzzle velocity of 10 shots 
Var. 100 f. s. 
Muzzle energy 126 ft. lbs. 
.30 SPRINGFIELD 1906 RIFLE. 
Average muzzle velocity of 10 shots 
Var. 50 f. s. 
Muzzle nergy 159 ft. lbs. 
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32 S. & W. Smokeless Cartridge. 


.803 SAVAGE RIFLE. 
Average muzzle velocity of ten shots 831, 
Var. 31 f. 8. 
Muzzle energy 135 ft. lbs. 


.32 Colt Automatic Smokeless Cartridge. 


.803 SAVAGE RIFLE. 
Average muzzle velocity of 10 shots 1084, 
Var, 42 f.s 
Muzzle energy 186 ft. lbs. 


32 Short Colt Smokeless Cartridge. 


.30-30 WINCHESTER RIFLE. 
Average muzzle velocity of 10 shots 942, 
Var, 45 f.s. 
Muzzle energy 158 ft. lbs. 


.25 Colt Automatic Smokeless Cartridge. 


.25-35 WINCHESTER RIFLE. 
Average — velocity of 10 shots 796, 
Var. 63 f 
Muzzle ene yay 69 ft. lbs. 


.32 Colt Automatic Smokeless Cartridge. 


.832 WINCHESTER SPECIAL RIFLE 
Average muzzle velocity of 10 shots 1046, 
Var. 54 f.s. 
Muzzle energy 172 ft. lbs. 


.32 Colt Automatic Smokeless Cartridge. 


.80 SPRINGFIELD 1903 RIFLE. 
Average muzzle velocity of 10 shots 1040.4, 
Var. 73 f.8 
Muzzle energy 175 ft. lbs. 
.30 SPRINGFIELD 1906 RIFL 
Average muzzle velocity of TY shots 1087.0 
Var. 64 f.s 
Muzzle energy 180 ft. lbs. 


.32 Colt Automatic Smokeless ay 


.82 REMINGTON RIMLESS RIFL 
Average muzzle velocity of 10 , 1043.5, 
Var. 36 f.s 
Muzzle energy 175 ft. lbs. 


.25 Colt Auto. Pistol Smokeless Cartridge. 


.25 REMINGTON REPEATING RIFLE. 
Average muzzle velocity of 10 shots 768.2, 
Var. 76 f. 8s. 
Muzzle energy 65.5 ft. lbs. 
.25 REMINGTON AUTOLOADING RIFLE. 
Average muzzle velocity of 10 shots 776.2, 
Var. 58 f. 8. 
Muzzle energy 66 ft. lbs. 


.32 Short Colt Pistol Smokeless Cartridge. 


.80 REMINGTON REPEATING RIFLE. 
Average muzzle velocity of 10 shots 819.4, 
Var. 48 f.s. 
Muzzle energy 118.5 ft. lbs. 
.80 REMINGTON AUTOLOADING RIFLE. 
Average muzzle velocity of 10 shots 829.7, 
Var. 58 f.s 
Muzzle energy 122 ft. lbs. 


.32 Colt Auto. Pistol Smokeless Cartridge. 


Average muzzle velocity of 10 shots 1032.1, 
Var. 65 f.s 

Muzzle energy 168 ft. lbs. 

Average muzzle velocity of 10 shots 1020.6, 
Var. 52 f.8 

Muzzle energy 165 ft. lbs. 


-32 Colt New Police Smokeless Cartridge. 


.80-40 KRAG RIFLE. 
Average muzzle velocity of 10 shots 930, 
Var. 75 f.s. 
Muzzle energy 192 ft. lbs. 


.32 Colt Automatic Smokeless Cartridge. 


.30-40 KRAG RIFLE. 
Average muzzle velocity of 10 shots 1058. 
ar. 5 
Muzzle energy 176 ft. lbs. 
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.22 Long Rifle Lesmok —— 


.22 SAVAGE HIGH-POWER RIFL 
Average muzzle velocity of 10 Riis 1003, 
Var. 27 f. 8. 
Muzzle energy 89 ft. lbs. 


Fred Sabine, Albuquerque, N. M.—Will 
you please tell me if a high-power load 
could be worked up for the 8 mm. Mauser. 
using .32-40 or .82 Winchester special bullet 
and Lightning powder, and if so, how much 
powder could be used and which bullet 
would be best? Is it necessary to use a 
—— fouling solution in automatic pis- 
tols? 


Answer.—The following from the Ballistic 
Engineer of the Hercules Powder Co., man- 
ufacturers of Lightning powder, is offered 
as an answer to the first question: 

“I would suggest starting with a charge 
of about 25 grains, using the .32-40 or .32 
special bullet, but fancy he would get the 
best results with a charge approximately 30 
grains, although he may find some charge 
between these two which will give him the 
most satisfactory results. I would also sug- 
gest to Mr. Sabine experimenting with the 
.32 Remington autoloading bullet.” 

In our experience with several of the Colt 
and Savage automatic pistols we have never 
found it necessary to use any metal fouling 
solution to keep them in perfect condition. 
Having had but a limited experience with 
but a few of the foreign-made arms of this 
type, we are not in a position to reply to 
your query when applied to such arms, but 
from what we have learned from users of 
these arms, we think that metal fouling 
gives no trouble in them. 


L. C. Lacey, San Francisco, Cal.—I have 
been reloading for the .30 caliber Luger 
carbine for some time, and have had the 
best success with Ideal bullet No. 30812, cut 


off at 80 grains. This is a sharp-pointed 
bullet and I load same with 5.5 grains by 
weight of Bull’s Eye powder. Can you give 
me an estimate of the velocity of this load- 
ing? I have made very good scores at all 
ranges up to and including 200 yards. The 
accuracy is as good and I am sure the ve- 
locity is greater than the factory ammuni- 
tion as made for this arm, and I include the 
German black shell, which is far in ad- 
vance of any made on our side of the pond. 


Answer by the Ballistic Engineer of the 
Hercules Powder Co.—“I imagine the ve- 
locity with 5.5 grains of this powder will 
be about 1450 to 1500 feet per second, using 
Ideal bullet No. 30812 of 80 grains, but I 
am very much surprised to learn that a lead 
bullet of this description will give accurate 
work under such conditions. I should be 
very glad indeed if we could obtain some 
of the bullets after firing with this load for 
examination.” 
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If tt isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 
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The Outdoor Life Girl on a Long Horseback Ride 


We take pleasure in introducing to our 
readers Miss Gladys Hardy, a plucky young 
Washington girl, who, in the interest of Out- 
door Life, is traveling on horseback from 
Spokane, Wash., to San Francisco. Miss 
Hardy left Spokane the latter part of June 
and expects to reach San Francisco about 
Sept. 15th. Her route lies through North 
Yakima to Seattle, and from Seattle to Port- 
land, via Tacoma. From Portland to San 
Francisco she expects to follow the route of 
the Southern Pacific Railway. The total 
mileage for the trip is 1,277 miles. 

Miss Hardy is an enlightened and modest 
young lady who possesses the characterist- 
ic Western grit; she comes to us highly rec- 
ommended by the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company of Spokane, where she has worked 
for three years. Her trip was inspired by a 
desire to break out into the great open and 
depend on her resources to carry ‘her 
through. She expects to collect 1,000 sub- 
scriptions for Outdoor Life on this trip, and 
we believe she will do it. She has aver- 
aged between ten and twenty a day up to 
the present time. 

Her only companions on the trip are her 
horse and dog, the latter a collie presented 
to her by a subscriber to Outdoor Life, and 
the former a beautiful chestnut sorrel single- 
footer. While soliciting subscriptions she 
leaves her horse in charge of the dog, who 
holds it, bridle rein in mouth, while she is 
engaged in her work. 

Miss Hardy has received the most courte- 
ous treatment everywhere—in fact, her trip 
has been, so far, one great round of ap- 














Miss Hardy and her faithful friends. 


plause—and we bespeak for her the same 
glorious experiences on the remainder of her 
ride. As she has traveled over most of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico (but not 
on horseback), we predict that she will be 
able to give a pretty good account of her- 
self while on this great ride. 


Parboiled Air 


I hear you say it’s fishing time; 
Well, please don’t rub it in; 
I’ve felt that mangy, crazy itch 
For weeks beneath my skin. 
I’ve worn that haunted, hang-dog look 
That leads on to despair, 
Which comes from steam-heat, stuffy rooms 
And rotten, parboiled air. 


Just yesterday I passed a shop 
Where tackle by the ton 
Brought forth this lonely groan from me, 
“Oh, Lord, Thy will be done”; 
And, as I closed my office door 
And stumbled to a chair, 
I breathed that rank, polluted stuff 
And offered up this prayer: 


“Give us this day our daily bread, 
Though mixed with putrid dust; 

Curb our desires for rods and reels, 
Let memory’s treasures rust. . 

Destroy all thoughts of finny tribes 
And all seductive ware, 

And may our shriveled lungs withstand 
This half-cooked, parboiled air.” 


I’ve wished I were a Hooligan, 
With not a thing to eat; 
The world would be my fishing ground, 
There’d be no dusty street. 
I’d cut a rod from every bush, 
I’d spear, and seine, and snare, 
I’d break all records in the game 
And cut out parboiled air. 
C. B. DAVIS. 






































‘Throw Away Your Suspenders! 


| able. The easy, pliable stays keep it from wrinkling. Buttons to 


| Hawkins Invisible 
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Say Good-bye to Your Leather Belt! 


| You can breathe easy when you are wearing a Hawkins Invisible 
Belt —it doesn‘t catch you high up on the stomach the way the ordin- 
ary leather belt does. When wearing a Hawkins-Invisible you can 
| digest your dinner without feeling like removing your belt—the way 
you want to with the ordinary belt. On a hot summer day what 
is so uncomfortable as a sweaty shirt stuck tight to your chest, back 
and shoulders by damp suspenders? Forget this discomfort—wear 
a Hawkins-lovisible. Fits you like your own skin—just as comfort- 





your suspender buttons—inside or outside are all the same to a 
Hawkins, Cool, light, easy, invisible. If your dealer hasn't got 
the “Hawkins-Invisible” send us your waist measurement and Fifty 
Cents for one prepaid. 
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ANIMALS, GAME HEADS AND ALL TROPHIES 
The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been kept a secret 
can now be easily, quickly learned by mail in your home in a few 
weeks. By an entirely new method you can now learn this money- 
making profession during yourspare time. Success guaranteed. 
There are big profits in taxidermy. 
You Can Make Money! seen, women and boys ekilled in this ark 
are in great demand,‘ This is the time tolearn. Trophies are sent hund- 
reds of miles for the best Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist, 
like a skilled doctor, can charge as much as he pleases. 


BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES FOR YOUR OWN HOME 
You ean decorate your own home and den with your rare and beautiful 

specimens. Banter, ¢ trappers and naturalists learn in a very short time. 
By our method th: profession is simple. Success guaranteed or no tuition. 
Great Book FREE—“ How to Learn to Mount Birds and Animals.” 
This beautifully illustrated book, a copy of Taxidermy Magazine and 
hundreds reds of letters from graduates free if you write at once. Make 
yourself i t by this profession. Write for free book. 


NN. W. Schoo! of Taxidermy 64Z Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebd., 























Steel Fishing Rods 


“DOG DAYS’” FUN 


Fishing, of course. What else could it be? Just lazying 
around. Then asudden “bite.” Thetussle i is sointeresting and 
exciting that you forget about the “Heat.”” “BRISTOL” Rod 
No. 22 is just the right muscallonge rod. Neither too light 






















nor too heavy. Weight 13 oz. Length 6% ft. —— 
Two 32 inch joints. $6.75 to $8.50, according <a aie — 
to handle and trim. If your dealer a t @ 
supply you, write us and we will. i 
“BRISTOL” for each kind of fishing w 
each “BRISTOL” guaranteed three years. | 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE & 


Send for it today and complete your Fishing Rod 
Equipment for the summer. 





Only genuine agateson “BRISTOL” Rods 
THE HORTON MFG.CO. = 
88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. “ 


Pacific Coast Branch: Phil. B. Bek- f 
eart Co., 717 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 








The Sportsman Needs 


a cap that 
affords real 
protection 
and service 
under the 
hardest 
conditions, 


“Jones Waterproof Hunting Cap” 


Supplies this need as no other cap or hat can. Made of Red, 
Tan or Olive Green Khaki, also Grass Colored Corduroy; 
has rubberized lining, which makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur inside band to be pulled down over ears in cold 
weather. Outside rim also can be turned down, preventing 
water or snow running down back of neck. Thisis the best 
and most practical hunting cap ever made. 


Price $1.25 


* See them at your dealer's. If he will not supply you 
we will send prepaid, on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order. Do not send local or personal check. Mention size 
wanted and your dealer's name. 

rite for Bookict of Other ay oo — 
Automobile and Fur Ca 


JONES HAT COMPANY, MissOU 


DEPT. A. 


Fishing in America, by Chas, Zib- 
lavishly illustrated; 288 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New 


Trout Fly 
eon Southard; 
pages; $7.50 net; 

York, 


Mr. Southard has given us a real classic 
on trout and trout fishing. His work is 
all the more valuable because he depends 
on his brother anglers—Jordan, Everman, 
Henshall, Harris, Camp, Gill, et al.—for in- 
formation, and quotes freely from their writ- 
ings. No one man “knows it all” in any 
branch of sport, and he is wise who credits 
his neighbor with some knewledge he him- 
self does not happen to possess. The book 
is a classification of all the species of trout 
found in American waters, and more serv- 
iceably arranged than any other we can re- 
call. The author embodies reliable hints as 
to the best equipment, and the handling of 
the rod, reel, fly, line and leader, based on 
more than twenty-five years’ study of the 
habits of trout and the best ways of catch- 
ing them. It also embraces a discussion of 
the merits of the wet-fly and dry-fly meth- 
ods of fishing. Cuts illustrating flies best 
suited to certain waters and directions for 
making one’s own leaders are published, as 
well as a wealth of miscellaneous data in- 





valuable to even the experienced angler. 
Beautiful plates in colors show all the spe- 
cies of trout, in many cases both male and 
female, and some of them in both fall and 
summer coloring. It is a great book for the 
angler and beautiful in letterpress. 


The Story of a Thousand-Year Pine, by Enos 
A. Mills; 38 pages; illustrated; 75 cents 
net; Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 


Nothing is more interesting than the life 
history of large conifers as imprinted on the 
rings which annually are added to their 
growth. Mr. Mills for his purpose selected 
an especially large and imposing specimen 
of the yellow pine, which, when cut down 
and splintered up imparted some wonderful 
secrets through a language that is better 
understood by Mr. Mills than most of moun- 
taineers. His study of mountain trees has 
been a life work, and therefore he was well 
prepared to extract from the recesses of this 
old pine’s soul its very thoughts—almost. 
These he has translated for the benefit of 
all lovers of the outdoors in a manner in- 
teresting and instructive. The book is a 
splendid one for the boy (as well as the 
boy-man) to read. 


New Sporting Accessories 


Riflemen will be particularly interested to 
learn of the new King’s “Ideal’’ Gold Bead 
Sight, which is just ready for delivery. It 
is a combination which has long been de- 
sired by all riflemen, having 
a long, strong circular blade 
which extends into the long 
gold bead, giving it a STEEL 
CENTER, making it one of 
the strongest and best sights 
made, It can be sighted asa 
full bead or drawn to a FRONT. FULL BEAD. 


“spark”—desired by some. The braced blade 
and base—being milled from a solid bar of 
steel—prevent its being bent or broken. 
They are guaranteed absolutely satisfactary, 
and have been pronounced by a number of 
experts “the best single bead sight ever 
made.” Price, postpaid, $1.25. Every rifle- 
man should have a copy of “Modern Sights 
for Modern Rifles,’ describing fully this and 
the complete line of King rifle sights; it’s 
free, from D. W. King, Box 399, Denver, Colo. 


Trade Literature 


How to Start a Rifle Club. 


A great interest is now developing in the 
sport of small-bore rifle shooting, using 
such cartridges as the .22 long rifle at dis- 
tances of 25 to 100 yards. We have received 
during the past year numerous requests for 
information on the proper way to go about 
organizing a small-bore rifle club, and are 
glad to know that there is a new hand-book 
issued that gives detailed information for 
the organization of anidealsmall-bore club. 
This book is 60 pages in size, is published 
by the Remington-U. M. C. Co., 299 Broad- 


way, New York, and is sent free to anyone 
on request. It covers the situation thor- 
oughly, and will do much toward promoting 
the sport of shooting with the inexpensive 
.22. At the present time there are over 5,000 
rifle clubs in England with an active mem- 
bership of about 500,000. This has all been 
developed within the past ten years. They 
now have a governing body known as the 
Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs and hold 
numerous tournaments throughout the year 
in various parts of the country. 


Commendatory Comments 


I wouldn’t miss a copy of Outdoor Life 
for ten times its price. 
McGill. Nev. JACK CROOKSTON. 
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I enclose my subscription to the best mag- 
azine of its kind today. R. E. D 
Jamaica, N. Y 





